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THE LONELY GRAVE. 
(DECORATION-DAY, 1878.) 
See illustration on first page. 


Bioop-rzep the roses blossom in the dell, 

The bosky place where once the battle fell ; 

Tall have the grasses grown since then, and rank 
The ferns, fed with the ghastly dew they drank. 
Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet, these roses of the South; 
Sweet these rain-lilies blowing after drouth ; 
Sweet the wild grape whose bunches every where 
Fling spice upon the lonesome summer air ; 
Sweet the great orange boughs and jasmine flowers 
In dawn and dusk through all the visiting hours 
That troop across the hidden grave’s low ewell 
Where the palmetto stands, a sentinel! 


A lonely grave—none care for it, none know 
His name who all these seasons sleeps below. 
Only the heedless hunter pauses there 

To sight some wing that quivers in the air, 
Nor feels the presence of an ancient pain 
That yearns about the unknown spot in vain. 
Oaly the noondey sunshine comes, the rain, 
The golden moons above it wax and wane, 
The wild deer couch beside it, and the snake 
Glitters and slips along beneath the brake, 
While from the dagger-tree the bubbling song 
Of mocking-birds makes music all night long. 


Bat far on Northern hills a woman grows 

The sadder with each gust the south wind blows, 
A mother listens, and with eager ears 

The step long hushed in every foot-fall hears, 
And friends, flower-laden, in a martial rout 
Among the fortunate graves go in and out. 

Ah, if to-day one violet fell here, 

One bluebell dropped its heaven-holding tear, 
One homely door-stone blossom shed its breath, 
Less desolate with the despair of death, 

For all the song, the splendid glow and gleam, 
This lush-leaved covert of the dead would seem! 


Yet, on this sole day of the waiting year, 
Since love with its dear tribute comes not near, 
Its shadow steals throngh the green under-gloom 
To scatter armfuls of pale myrtle bloom— 
A dark shape crooning o’er the lonely grave, 
The wildly tuned thank-offering of the slave. 
For here, where strange boughs move and strange 
wings whir, 
He rests upon his arms who died for her. 
Brighter the tide that wet the soil returns, 
And in the blaze of the pomegranate burns; 
Loftier the heavens soar from that low grave, 
Tenderer the air to which his breath he gave. 
Because he died, her children are her own; 
Her soul, she cries, to a white soul has grown; 
Because he sleeps beneath the alien sod, 
Her race in fuller sunlight answers God. 
Oh, sweet the bosky dell in sun and shower; 
Sweet the low wind that creeps from flower to flowert 
Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet, these roses of the South, 
‘The breath of the rain-lilies’ hongyed month; 
—- tomer py SH a the lonely grave, 
ut sweeter 8 e 
pores blesdings of the slave! 


——-- 
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0@r 7%e ILLusrRareD SupPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for June 8 contains a series of inter- 
esting sketches of Buffalo and its environs, and 
other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY jor June 15. 





I@™ A Cut Pater Paitern of an elegant and 
useful Exposition Suit (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers) will be publish- 
ed with our next Number. Full Lists of our 
Cut Paper Patterns mailed on receipt of Postage. 





THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 


RE comes a season to most of us 
when, all at once, we wake to the fact 
that we are no longer young, and something 
angry with fate, with ourselves, with the 
laws of the universe, and with those that 
observe them in relation to us, we experi- 
ence surprise and indignation, as if we were 
the only ones who ever grew old, The 
strange boys playing under the window, 
who, when we had occasion to remonstrate 
with their annoyance, used to speak of us 
as “that girl,” now give a second glance 
and say “that woman”—a little thing, the 
mere scratching of a match, but it kindles 
a great fire, in which the dreams and hopes 


_ of youth begin to dissipate in smoke and 


vapor. Some one incidentally speaks of us 
as “middle-aged,” whereas our mothers hard- 
ly seem to us to have passed that meridian, 
the boundary line of a different land from 
youth; but after a fair debate with facts 
and the looking-glass, we have had to yield 
the point. The of our old school- 
mate, martied on or about her graduation- 
day, who has now grown up and come be- 





fore us to replace her mother in some mys- 
terious way, receives our embrace as a “good 
motherly kiss,” and arouses us to the cir- 
cumstance that whatever we have been 
thinking of her as our contemporary, she 
has been thinking of us as her mother’s 
contemporary. We have never given the 
subject = thought before; it has been one 
of the things taken for granted with us 
that of course we are young, just as the 
sky is blue or the earth round, because we 
always have been young—that, in truth, all 
people are young till they feel old. But 
what are the facts? For the first time we 
consider them. As far as years go to make 
up the count, we must admit that we have 
crossed the median line, perhaps: our years 
are no longer the years of romance and po- 
etry. As far as looks go—well, it is true 
there are silver threads among the gold; 
we had regarded them as accidents; but 
they were not accidents—they were neces- 
sities; there are wrinkles round the eyes, 
more or less, which have no longer the firm 
young muscle to hold them full; some teeth 
are missing, or the dazzle of the enamel is 
gone; there is the suspicion of a horrid hol- 
low on the cheek; under the best condi- 
tions, and however attractive the face may 
remain, the rosy roundness there is gone. 
So far as feelings go—well, it has only seem- 
ed to us till now as if life deepened and en- 
riched itself each year. Then we begin to 
look about us, peradventure to see how the 
thing strikes the rest of the world. We 
have spent years in listening, in learning, 
in making ourselves companionable and pos- 
sibly entertaining: we see the veriest chit, 
with her luscious flesh and color, ignorant 
of life and of every thing else but her own 
senses, preferred before us. Ah! then oth- 
er people found out long ago whet has just 
been revealed to us: we are old, and have 
been making fools of ourselves in 1:asquer- 
ading as young. We declare to our self- 
investigation, then, that we do not care for 
the successes of the pretty girl; it may be 
that we had as much in our day; we do not 
find it in our heart to envy her; perhaps 
we pity her that the beam in which she 
sports s0-s60n must fade. Then suddenly 
we see that we are pitying the young: 
truly we are not of their number! And if 
we had no sensation of the sort before, 
henceforth we acknowledge that we have 
one foot in the grave. Then, by slow ac- 
cess of meditation, we are aware that much 
of the freshness of feeling is gone, much of 
that which once gave us rapture, our power 
of joyous appreciation, our fullness of en- 
thusiasm; we are not again rapt by the 
spell of any great painting into fairy-land, 
as the case has been with us, when all the 
lovely hues and aerial distances seemed to 
be portions of the region to which we trav- 
elled, and into which the coming years were 
surely to bring us; no single dash of color 
in the sky-fills us with unspeakable delight 
and longing after the unknown; we do not 
lean out into the star-lit nights with con- 
scious companionship of the spirits of the 
stars and the deeps and the dark—we are 
@ little afraid of the damps and draughts 
and rheumatisms: we remember all these 
things; we do not feel them afresh. Nor 
do the same books please us, we find, that 
once we read and re-read; the poems that 
we ruined with our pencil-marks and under- 
scoring have ceased to charm, and the vol- 
umes that in the days of those pencil-marks 
we would have scorned, now attract us at 
first sight; the bread-and-butter novel moves 
us to derision; we feel sufficient acquaint- 
ance with life and its passions and subtle 
motives and secret springs to read the books 
of darker dealings. Dancing does not seem 
to us, either, the pleasantest way in the 
world in which to spend time. We do not 
think a youth of twenty-one or twenty-two 
the ideal being for whom the heavens and 
earth were created. Possibly we prefer 
lamp-light and people to all the moonlight 
and solitude in the world. What then? 
It seems that middle age has its pleasures, 
which it would not exchange for those of 
youth: why will we persist in looking back 
so regretfully on those of youth, which it 
seems we would no longer enjoy if we had 
them? If we do not wish to dance, why 
do we envy those that do? Ifa dried date 
does not taste to us now rich with all spicy 
flavors of unknown lands, but like a com- 
monplace sweetmeat, compensation comes 
in the fact that we have no craving for the 
date. And yet it seems to be insufficient 
compensation: we wish we had that crav- 
ing, remembering the pleasure of its satis- 
faction. We are not like the old proverb’s 
dog in the manger, that neither wants a 
thing himself nor is willing that another 
should have it; on the contrary, we are 
much more like the little boy who eats his 
cake and wants it too. Nothing would in- 
duce us to forego the various happinesses 
of the period to which we have arrived, the 
calmness and repose, the clear-headed com- 
prehension of vexed problems, the wealth 
of memory, the power of looking out on the 








world and not only seeing, as in youth, but 
of summarizing and philosophizing on what 
we see. Yet, for all that, we remember how 
round was the cheek of youth, how delicious 
was life at the dawning; and here is the 
shadow of the unknown future beginning 
to fall over us, and full soon shall we feel 
the breath of the dark river; and we see 
fresh meaning in the words of the old 
Preacher: “Truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold 
the sun; but if a man live many years and 
rejoice in them all, yet let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be 
many.” As the monarch considers a de- 
mand for the surrender of his sceptre, so do 
we hate to lay down our sovereignty, to re- 
treat as the new generation becomes reg- 
nant, to become not only the mere common- 
ers and superannuaries of the present, but 
the pensioners of the past, to feel, perhaps, 
a passing remembered and reflected thrill 
of the keen quick joy at the fragrance of a 
wind, at bell notes on the evening air, at 
so many other delightful things that once 
we felt in full, but to feel, when that wind 
blows, and that bell rings, and that love 
story is sung, and that evening air grows 
purple, that our thrill is only the memory 
of the thrills of years and years ago, to know 
that a multitude of choicest pleasures now 
are no more the objects of actual experience, 
but are only an impalpable procession of 
bloodless ghosts. ; 





THE LAYETTE. 


NTERESTING as a bride’s trousseau al- 
ways is to feminine eyes and fancies, 
with its ingenuities of needle-work, and the 
colors and styles of its fabrics always a lit- 
tle richer than those for ordinary wear by 
people in the same grade of life, and with 
the trace of a thread of romance sewed 
through all its seams, even if it should turn 
out to be only a mere basting thread—in- 
teresting as all this is, yet a baby’s trous- 
sean is apt to be something more so; and 
all the waves of silk and wonders of cash- 
mere are not quite so attractive as these 
“vests of pure baptismal white,” the little 
snowy folds of the layette, with the flut- 
ings like the petals of a quill daisy, with 
the edgings like cobwebs of rime strung 
with dew, with the tiny caps and shirts 
and frocks, where the threads have been 
counted to the stitches lest peradventure 
the child, having nothing else by which to 
know her mother who is dead, shall learn 
that she was at any rate an exquisite nee- 
dle-woman, and one who worked “ willing- 
ly with her hands,” like the woman whose 
price was far above rubies in King LEm- 
UEL’s mind. What joys have grown with 
the growth of the small garment which so 
appeals to the mother in every woman! 
what fears have been laid with the gath- 
ers! what hopes have been hidden away in 
the folds! A man possibly might look at 
it and see nothing but a collection of deli- 
cate trifles, but to every woman it repre- 
sents, beyond all its pathos and poetry, the 
issues of life and death. Too often the 
hand that laid it away is not the hand that 
ever puts it to use; too often the dainty 
gown fashioned so laboriously for the chris- 
tening is smoothed away under fresh flow- 
ers in the casket; and no one knows what 
fate is going to do under all that quilling 
and embroidering, that frost-wreathed flan- 
nel, that silk-lined and lace-covered robe, 
those bibs and sacques like so many fold- 
ed blossoms, and whether the fondling, so 
sweetly cared for now, is to live blessed or 
forlorn, to die in a state bed or on a scaf- 
fold. 

Nor does latitude or outer custom make 
much difference with human emotion. In 
those countries where two layettes are pre- 
pared, one with pink ribbons for the boy, 
and one with blue ribbons for the girl, the 
sentiment is still the same, and the un- 
known still hangs its aura round the sacred 
little store. Yet we think that the senti- 
ment in foreign countries was earlier min- 
gled with a strain of ruder sense than with 
us, and the frippery of the layette was con- 
trolled by laws of fitness, except where no- 
ble and princely babies were stillpbarba- 
rously condemned to a layette suitable to 
their dignities. But with those whose rank 
corresponds to the general grade of the body 
of our own people the layette is a much 
more simple thing than of old. The folly 
of fine lace in use where it is so soon soiled, 
of the weight of much embroidery, and of 
great length of skirts over tender ankles, 
has been comprehended and acted upon, to- 
gether with the superiority of cleanliness 
to splendor. And those meanwhile among 
ourselves who have adopted the simpler 
forms recognize that it makes no sort of 
difference what the layette is; whether its 
cambrics are plain, or tucked, or edged with 
rare old thread, the baby who wears it is, 
under all conditions, just the same sweet 
little morsel, and asks no odds of its clothes. 


TRUE ART AND FALSE ART IN 
DECORATION. 
By FREDERIC VORS. 


A FEW HINTS FROM JAPAN. 


a ten years ago articles of Japanese 
manufacture began to be more common than 
they had been before. The families of merchants 
engaged in the tea trade or of the officers of ships 
navigating on the Pacific had in their houses nu- 
merous examples of Oriental workmanship, but 
it is only within a few years that Japanese fabrics 
have been offered as articles of trade in America 
and in Europe. 

It is interesting to follow the progress that has 
been made by the fashion for these quaint pro- 
ductions of art, and at the same time tonote how 
the suggestions of simple yet often of charming 
decorative effects have been and can be carried 
out in the thousand and one details of household 
art. 

The principal feature of the Japanese decora- 
tive art is that it reproduces nature in a method 
which might be termed ¢rue art, while, with few 
exceptions, we have been feasting on false art from 
time immemorial. To explain these two expres- 
sions, which are now so frequently used, I pro- 
pose that we compare two porcelain or earthen- 
ware plates. If we look at the one made according 
to the old rules of European art, we find in the 
centre, for instance, of a fine dessert plate made 
at Sevrés, and which may be considered a perfect 
specimen both as a work of craftsmanship and of 
art, an exquisite bouquet of flowers, the perfec- 
tion of which depends on the skill with which the 
artist has imitated nature. The border of the 
plate will probably represent some design with 
strong color, and raised drops of enamel encircled 
by gold lines representing jewelry. A plate deco- 
rated in this manner is certainly a very artistic 
piece of work, but is it fit to put food upon? Do 
not lilies-of-the-valley or rose-buds painted in a 
plate somewhat clash with lobster-salad or mutton- 
chops? These finely painted plates are better 
suited to be framed and hung on the walls as 
decorations ; but they are not logical. As a pic- 
ture the shape of the plate is incorrect, and as a 
plate the pictorial element is out of place. This 
is false art. If, on the contrary, we look at a 
plate made in Japan, we find that any flower or 
leaf used to decorate it is painted simply to pre- 
sent the effect produced by leaves or flowers laid 
flat on a plate to form a receptacle for the edibles 
that are to be placed upon it. For instance, a 
few sprays of sea-weed may very well be laid on 
a plate in which shell-fish are to be served, or a few 
leaves painted on a fruit plate; but they must be 
arranged in a conventional manner, and form, as 
it were, a connecting link between the plate and 
the food placed on it. This method of decoration 
originated with the Japanese custom of laying 
fresh leaves on plates, and a singular illustration 
of it is found in the history of Japan. Since the 
early part of the history of tat country wie differ- 
ent noble families have borne distinctive badges 
or crests, called “mons,” which form an important 
feature in the decorative art. Some centuries ago 
a revolution took place which overthrew the reign- 
ing dynasty, and placed on the throne the Toku- 
gawa. line of Taicouns, which were the last reign- 
ing dynasty of the old feudal system. The signal 
for the revolt given throughout Japan was that 
on the day appointed three. marsh-mallow leaves 
were to be placed on the cake plates. This ar- 
rangement of the leaves was selected as a crest 
by the family, and has been extensively used on 
all kinds of articles, to give them the appearance 
of having belonged to imperial personages. 

One of the most striking features of Japanese 
ornamentation is the thorough knowledge the 
artists of nature, and the use they make 
of it. e find it in the form of their vases, 
often shaped like gourds, other fruits, or bam- 
boo stems; of their plates and saucers, shaped 
like leaves or shells; in their treatment of color, 
where the soft effects and low tints, so marvel- 
lously blended together by Providence, form the 
basis of their whole system, and particularly in 
the lack of symmetry that pervades their entire 
art. Another peculiarity is that they do not 
make the human form subservient to art by mu- 
tilating it, or amputating legs or arms as may best 
serve the decorative purpose, or making it sup- 
port heavy vases or ponderous masses of archi- 
tecture. They do not even add wings or horns 
to it, but use it simply as it was made by the Cre- 
ator. If they want fanciful figures, they have 
their magnificent dragon, which can be twisted 
into any ornamental shape desired. 

The great quality of Japanese art and the chief 
reason which has made it so popular is simplicity, 
and next to this the common-sense of their decora- 
tions, if such an expression can be used. For 
example, if we examine one of their tall vases, 
we find that the bamboo stems with the fine knife- 
blade leaves seer to start from the bottom of the 
piece and grow up along the sides of it. Some 
light climber will be found to run up the stalk of 
a plant, and then gracefully twine round the neck 
of the vase. This is pleasing, because it seems 
like nature, and we admire it without even rea- 
soning why. How different from the European 
vase, with medallions and bouquets of flowers 
held to the surface by no visible or possible 
means! Again, in wall decoration, how much 
more pleasant not only to the eye, but also to 
the mind, to have long grasses or stems running 
up as irregularly and freely as they do in nature, 
without intersecting each other at stated angles, 
and repeated regularly round the room with three 

leaves on the firet row and four on the second. 
The same freedom of art also applies to the mode 
of designing and coloring, for the Japanese try 
to make their ornaments lie flat on the surface, 
while the others try to make them stand out by 
improbable shadows, which, especially in the case 








of wall-papers, are often on the wrong side of 
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the light. It is no wonder that the Japanese 
style has become popular, and will be more so 
every day. One article which no Japanese is 
ever without, and in which they have revolution- 
ized the trade all over the world, is the fan. Can 
any thing be more practical, and at the same 
time more ornamental, than Japanese fans, even 
the least expensive? They can be used with 
great advantage to decorate plain tinted walls. 
Their artists use the shape and design of them 
very freely in their work. Borders may be made 
out of open fans, placed alternately up and 
down, so that the colored papers form a figure 
like this, ~_—__, or panels and stars with those 
that do not close up. Irregularly tacked on a 
wall, if the colors are judiciously selected, they 
sometimes produce a good effect. 

Another bint given to us by these ingenious 
constructors is not only to use matting on the 
floor, but also to let one breadth of it run round 
the foot of the walls like a wainscoting. For 
nurseries or large play-rooms for children the 
matting, if slightly backed with straw, may save 
many a fall or a bruise. 

As cabinet-makers and joiners they have but 
few equals. Unfortunately, when their work 
comes to our furnace-heated houses it is liable 
to warp and split. Such is also the case with 
some of their exquisite lacquer-work. This lac- 
quer is a gum drawn from a tree; by exposure 
to the atmosphere it hardens and turns black. 
It can be worked into different shapes, and re- 
ceive gold and metal decorations. That of an- 
cient make is very valuable and scarce. 

The last production of Japanese manufacture 
is their stuffs. Their silks made for the foreign 
market, which for years have been for sale, are 
too well known to need any description; but for 
some time past specimens of a higher order of 
manufacture have come to this city—gold and sil- 
ver damask robes and “obies,” or sashes. These 
have all the qualities we have noted before, though 
they give a larger field for the use of color. These 
specimens, which are very old, though they hardly 
show a trace of wear, exemplify that peculiar 
feature in the character of the Japanese nature 
of collecting treasures and certain objects which 
are only brought to light on specified days. Ex- 
pensive robes were made, and perhaps not worn 
once in a lifetime. 

In the decoration on “ crépe” stuffs, which are 
in general embroidered, while those on silk are 
woven, we find a method of producing a fine ef- 
fect by very simple means. Before the stuff is 
taken to the dye vat, some parts of the design are 
painted with a chemical which prevents those 
parts which have been impregnated by it from 
taking the color ; consequently these places, which 
may be only lines or threads, remain white, while 
the ground is colored. A few skillful touches of 
the needle will now help to produce a very good 


ect. 

None of our methods of stitching seem to be 
unknown. to. them, and in many instances our 
most skilled needle-women might learn a great 
deal from the close inspection of their work. 
They have a peculiar talent for avoiding unneces- 
sary stitches, and produce strong effects by sim- 
ple means. Embroidery-work in that country is 
generally done by men, who work for long hours, 
often using only one miserable candle, made out 
of vegetable wax, to light them. Painting, or a 
few touches of water-color, prepare the ground- 
work for embroidery; in fact, their methods of 
work are so effective, and at the same time so 
subtle, that when we look at them and think how 
much we can learn from them, we no longer won- 
der at the rapidity with which Japanese goods 
have become favorites in our households. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


EW changes are noted in the English style of 
dress now adopted by gentlemen. Fashion- 
able tailors make the coats of all suits shorter 
than they have been worn for several seasons; 
trousers are not so loose in the legs as those late- 
ly worn. 
FULL DRESS SUITS. 


The full-dress suit for evening and for day re- 
ceptions has a coat and vest of west of England 
cloth, jet black, and of the “dead finish” that is 
entirely without lustre. The swallow-tail coat is 
slightly shortened, and rolls very low in front; 
the front of the vest also rolls low to match the 
coat. The pantaloons are of doeskin of the same 
shade of black as the coat and vest. 


THE SEMI-DRESS SUIT. 


The semi-dress suit for church, visiting, and 
afternoon wear has a Prince Albert frock-coat of 
black diagonal or the fine corkscrew weaving. 
The vest is of the same cloth as the coat, and is 
eut single-breasted. By way of variety and for 
dressy occasions in midsummer a white double- 
breasted vest is used instead; this laps in front, 
and merely a white edge like a fold shows when 
the coat is buttoned above it. The pantaloons 
have neat stripes of medium colors, neither very 
light nor very dark. Brown, beige, or gray stripes 
are mixed with black. Plaid trousers are not 
worn as part of this suit. 


BUSINESS AND TRAVELLING SUITS. 


For business and travelling suits one pattern 
of plaided Scotch goods is used for the entire 
suit. Sacks and fitted coats are both stylish 
for these. Some of the sacks are fastened by 
three buttons, while others button only one but- 
ton and fall open. The short fitted coats may 
also be closely buttoned down the front, or else 
only fastened by two buttons. Tan, brown, and 
gray are the colors most used. 


OVERCOATS AND DUSTERS. 


Summer overcoats are principally sack-shaped, 
and, like all other coats, they are a trifle shorter. 








The materials are diagonals and Meltons of dark 
color. For travelling are imported dusters of 
gray English mohair or of Panama cloth, or else 
checked gray with black; these are long sacks, 
with the Ulster belt confined to the back instead 
of passing around the waist. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


Shirt fronts remain very plain, consisting of 
three thicknesses of linen without pleats, though 
sometimes ornamented down the edge with a clus- 
ter of very small tucks, or else of fine cords stitch- 
ed in. Colored shirts are percales with white 
ground, on which is stamped a very delicate and 
quaint figure in blue, brown, black, or scarlet, 
such as rows of dots, coral branches, zigzag dash- 
es, or else large cross-bars of single threads of 
color. Small spots and hair stripes are always 
in good taste. Whips, anchors, bits, and horse- 
shoes are also stamped on percale. Linen does 
not take the colored printing as well as the cot- 
ton of percale. 

Straight standing collars almost like the old- 
fashioned garrote collar are worn again. These 
do not have the fronts turned over in points, but 
are square-cornered, and worn to meet, some- 
times to lap, and sometimes the edges are quite 
far apart, exposing the throat; the first is con- 
sidered most stylish. The English collar with 
the fronts bent back as if broken is still in vogue. 
Linen cuffs are made to meet instead of lapping, 
and are fastened by linked sleeve-buttons. The 
corners are round, or else square like the new 
collars. 

SCARFS, NECK-TIES, ETC. 


The scarfs most worn at present are in the 
Stanley shape, flatly folded, and wide enough to 
conceal the shirt front above the vest. Accord- 
ing to the English taste, colored scarfs are more 
worn than formerly, and figured silks and satins 
of quaint patterns and in the colors fashionable 
for ladies’ dresses are used. Thus there are 
beige and mastic gray satins strewn all over with 
tiny brocaded hieroglyphics, serpents, obelisks, 
the Sphynx, and dragons in pale blue and scar- 
let, olive green and cardinal. Lighter qualities 
of silk, such as foulard and twilled India silks, 
are made also in flat Stanley folds; these are in- 
digo blue or black with tiny white spots, or waved 
stripes, or dashes. A newer scarf, called the 
West End, is pleated to the strap at the top, in- 
stead of being smooth and flat as the Stanley is. 
This comes in gray plaids with threads of cardi- 
nal or blue, and in the stylish white grounds that 
are dotted or barred with color. An excellent 
novelty for summer is the linen duck scarf in 
Stanley shape, or else of white repped piqué, or 
perhaps white Marseilles dotted with blue or 
black. These cost from 50 cents to $1, and are 
offered in lieu of the narrow white lawn ties so 
commonly used in the summer. There are also 
cream-color and gray linen scarfs with squares 
or basket-woven i Grenadine or 
lace scarfs, as they are called, are wide bias pieces 
of striped or plaided grenadine either all black, 
or with blue, white, or red lines. These are to 
be tied in a bow by the wearer, or else worn 
straight in a scarf ring. Straight scarfs with 
selvedge finish are half transparent, in plain col- 
ors, and woven squares or stri The plain 
white cambric tie is still most used for full dress, 
though occasionally the black satin or narrow 
grenadine tie is preferred. 


HOSIERY, ETC. 


The Balbriggan half-hose most popular this 
season have very fine stripes of color around the 
white instep, with solid-colored soles. Instead of 
the cardinal and dark blue socks of last summer, 
there is a preference for drab, brown, or black, 
or else the merest thread stripe of red or blue. 
The Derby ribbed Balbriggans are handsome 
with side embroidery—blue, red, or black—on 
cream-color or brown grounds. Silk socks are 
striped around and embroidered. Fine lisle- 
thread socks have colored stripes. 

For nice under-wear Balbriggan vests are 
shown with drawers to match in cream-color and 
brown shades. These cost $9 a suit. Balbrig- 
gan socks to match these suits are imported for 
$18 a dozen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS AND GLOVES, 


Narrow hems, on which are colored figures, are 
on the large linen handkerchiefs used by gentle- 
men. Something unique in color and design, like 
the peculiar patterns for scarfs, is selected for 
these borders. The hems are hem-stitched, and 
there is a wider border of color inside the hem. 
White silk handkerchiefs have wide hems hem- 
stitched, and for ornament a large colored initial 
or monogram embroidered with silks, There are 
also colored borders on the hems of silk hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Kid gloves are of beige or mastic gray shades, 
with three wide rows of stitching of the shade of 
the kid on the back. They are long enough to 
require two buttons on the wrists. The gray lisle- 
thread gloves are shorter, and fastened by one 
button. 

SHOES. 


The low Oxford ties of calf-skin are the shoes 
for street wear in summer. They are made with 
rather narrower toes than those lately worn, and 
broad low heels. There are also buttoned gai- 
ters with kid tops for ordinary wear. For dress 
occasions are patent-leather gaiters with black 
cloth tops. An attempt has been made to intro- 
duce sharp-pointed toes, but these crowd the foot 
painfully, and have not met with favor. 


HATS, 


The dress hats worn by gentlemen are of dark 
gray cassimere made on a willow body that is 
very porous and light. The crown is slightly 
bell-shaped, and is nearly seven inches deep ; the 
brim has the round English curl. These hats are 
of very fine quality, yet cost only $5. Undress 
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hats are of the same gray shades, made over a 
muslin frame; they are in Derby shapes, with 
English rolled brim. Some of these Derby hats 
have flat tops to the crown, while others have the 
familiar round top. Price $4 50 to $5. Soft 
gray beaver hats are put up in small compass in 
a box, and may be put in the overcoat pocket. 
They are very fine, have binding and band of 
satin of the same shade, and are faced with an 
oil-silk band that absorbs perspiration. Price $6. 
Hats weighing only an ounce and very soft are 
shown in brown, gray, blue, and black that looks 
like cloth. Prices begin at $4. Fine English 
Dunstable will be the fashionable straw hat. It 
is in ample sailor shape, and costs $5. Mack- 
inaw straws, stiff, and in sailor shapes, cost 
$2 50 ; the softer Mackinaws are more expensive. 


LAP ROBES, 


Lap robes for gentlemen’s wagons are squares 
of gray or brown linen woven in basket designs, 
bordered with blue or red damask figures, and 
fringed on the edges. These cost from $7 50 to 
$9. Flannel or cloth robes of gray or brown 
have a neat border of brown, black, or blue cloth 
stitched all around the edge: price $12. 


LADIES’ SHORT SUITS. 


The short suits worn by ladies at the Paris Ex- 
hibition are made of richer silks and Siciliennes 
than those worn here. They are also trimmed 
with embroidery, lace, and fringe, and the whole 
toilette is composed to match, not only the bon- 
net and gloves being of the same material, but 
also the umbrella, and the stockings that show 
through shoes that are strapped on the insteps. 
The pleated waist with a yoke and blouse bodices 
are more used there than the cut-away coat in favor 
here. Light-colored cashmeres, silks, and Sicili- 
ennes of neutral tints, such as olive, mastic, or 
beige, ate the materials. The princesse short 
dress finished off with kilt pleats and a scarf is 
liked also, because it makes the figure look slen- 
der. A fancy just introduced here is to have the 
front of the kilt skirt flat without pleats, just as 
small boys wear it, and trimmed with one, two, 
or three rows of half rosettes made of ribbon 
loops. The scarf is then dispensed with, and the 
English-looking coat is longer than those usually 
worn; it is buttoned up from the waist, instead 
of being fastened by only one button, and sloping 
away to show a vest. 


SUMMER SHOES. 


Cloth tops to kid boots have become very pop- 
ular since the revival of short dresses for the 
street. Black cloth tops are most worn, but those 
with brown tops or else checked black and white 
are chosen to match special dresses. Black vel- 
vet tops are also shown, but look too heavy for 
summer shoes. The side-buttoned boot remains 
most in favor for street shoes, Low Newport 
ties for the house are lined throughout with white 
kid. The sandal tops strapped across the instep 
are pretty with colored stockings, and are shown 
with higher and narrower heels than those com- 
mended for street wear. Square buckles are the 
ornaments for house slippers. They are made of 
cut steel faceted like diamonds. 


COACHING UMBRELLAS. 


Figured satin umbrellas are introduced for la- 
dies who ride on top of coaches, and for use in 
the country. Dark blue satin dotted with white 
seems to be most popular. With a coaching 
dress of beige-colored wool a cardinal red scarf 
was lately worn, and the parasol was also cardi- 
nal, A border of black or red on blue parasols 
is also fashionable. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


The fashionable hat for equestriennes is of 
black beaver, with stiff crown five and a half inch- 
es high, and curled brim. The band may be ei- 
ther very narrow or very wide; a mask veil of 
black net is worn with it. A quilted silk band 
is inside to make the stiff hat feel soft near the 
forehead. Price $5 or $6. Gray cassimere hats 
of the same shape are also worn, and are trimmed 
with a long veil of blue grenadine tied behind 
with a bow and ends: price $5. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; Samuzt Bupp; D. D. Youmans; 
and GLazE. 











PERSONAL. 


Ovr distinguished collaborateur Professor SPEN- 
cer F. Barrp has been elected Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, in place 
of the late Professor Henry. Professor Barrp 
is a native of Reading, Pennsylvania; is fifty-five 

ears old; was educated at Dickinson College, 
Jarlisle, where he became Professor of Natural 
Science in 1846. In 1850 he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
He was editor and translator of the Iconographic 
EB ia, New York (1851); is author of va- 
rious reports on zoology, and of reports on natu- 
ral history collections made by Captains Stans- 
BuRY and Marcy and Lieutenant GrLtis, the 
Mexican Boundary Survey, and the Pacific Rail- 
road Survey. He has also published, in conjunc- 
tion with the late eminent naturalist Joun Cas- 
sin, The Birds of North America (1 vol. 4to, 1861). 
In 1864 he commenced, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, a work upon the birds 
of the New World generally, under the title, Re- 
view of American Birds in the Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. His latest important publi- 
cation is a new account of the birds of North 
America, published in 1875, and in the prepara- 
tion of which he was assisted by Dr. T. M. BrEw- 
ER, of Boston. This isa very elaborate and com- 

lete work, and is handsomely illustrated. In 

871 Professor Barrp was appointed by Presi- 
dent Grant United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, for the — of making inguir- 
ies into the causes of the decrease of the food 
fishes of the United States and the methods of 
restoring the supply, and it is largely to his in- 
telligent and scientific study of the subject that 
the successful experiments in fish-culture in the 








last few years, and the restoration of the fisheries 
in many important streams of the United States, 
are due. For several years Professor Barrp has 
edited the ‘* Scientitic Record” in Harper's Maga- 
zine. 

—Ex-Governor WINTHROP, of Boston, who hap- 
pened to be present at the opening of Cincin- 
nati’s new Music Hall, says it is the finest hall he 
has ever seen, and he has wandered in various 
countries. 

—ROo iin Pratt, a historical character of West- 
ern New York, died at Olean a few days ago at 
the age of one hundred and seven. It was he 
who rescued six women from a bear at Randolph 
in 1831, which was afterward stuffed and placed 
in the Albany Museum at the expense of ex- 
President FILLMORE. 

—The late Professor Henry made twenty-two 
inventions and discoveries, none of which he 
patented, preferring to leave the fruits of his 
science to all who would profit by it. 

—Mr. Cyrus W. Fiexp has given $5000 to the 
students of Williams College for improving their 
boating course. 

—Secretary SHERMAN made a wedding present 
of $5000 to his niece Mrs. Don CaMERON. 

—ADELINA PaTTI has been chosen a member 
of the Philharmonic Society of Bologna, an hon- 
or before bestowed upon only one other woman 
—MALIBRAN. 

—Bishop WILBeRFoRCE, the most eloquent 
and distinguished prelate which the Church. of 
England has produced in modern times, is about 
to have a church erected in honor of his memo- 
ry, the chief expense of which is to be borne by 
his son Canon WILBERFORCE. The Prince of 
Wales will lay the dedication stone. A window 
will be given by those who were confirmed by 
the bishop, a handsome brass lectern by those 
whom he ordained, and a pulpit of marble and 
alabaster by one to whom the bishop’s memory 
is dear. A feature of the church will be a bay, 
which is being subscribed for by total abstainers, 
as an acknowledgment of the interest shown by 
Canon WILBERFORCE in the temperance refor- 
mation movement. 

—Ex-Senator Simon CAMERON had three sons 
and three daughters. Down is the oldest. His 
second son, BREWER, was made a paymaster in 
the army while his father was Secretary of War. 
The third has never been in public life. The 
daughters were Mrs. BurnsiIDE, Mrs. HALDEMAN 
(whose husband was a Democratic member of 
Congress), and Mrs, WayNE M‘Veacu. Don 
CaMERON had six children by his first wife, who 
was a Miss M‘CorMIck, and who brought him a 
fortune of $750,000. General Simon CamMERON 
is a man of large wealth. 

—The late Bishop Setwyn is the subject of 
wide commendatory notice in the English pa- 
pers. He was throughout life a warm advocate 
of rowing, and in a characteristic letter on uni- 
versity oarsmen he wrote: ‘‘ Many of us were 
also great pedestrians; Bishop TYRRELL and I 
walked from Cambridge to Londen in thirteen 
hours without stopping; many were also * Psy- 
chrolutes,’ bathing in winter in all states of the 
river; and my advice to all young men is in two 
sentences—' Be aeae in all things,’ and ‘In- 
cumbite remis.’’’ In 1867 he came to England 
to attend the Lambeth Conference, which he 
considered “‘ the most important event that had 
happened to the Church since the Reformation.” 
He was intensely interested in its doings, and at 
the Congress heid at Wolverhampton the follow- 
ing month he insisted on its importance. He 
was contemplating an early return to New Zea- 
land, when the death of Bishop LonsDALe va- 
cated the see of Lichfield. It was offered more 
than once to SeLwyn, and as often refused. At 
length Archbishop LonGLey asked him whether 
he ** could not be induced to accept the indignity of 
an English see’ and he replied: ‘Certainly, if 
your Gases or her Majesty desired me, I would 
do so.” On Advent-Sunday he preached at 
Windsor, and on the next day it was announced 
that he had accepted the vacant diocese. The 
pang which the severance from the work of his 

ife cost him was known to few, but it was very 
severe. As he said at a meeting in Oxford: “I 
had no part in it; Thad only to obey. Twenty- 
six years ago I was told to go to New Zealand, 
and I went; I am now told to go to Lichfield, 
and I go.’’ In the present year he had invited 
all the American bishops to be the guests of the 
Church in Lichfield before attending the Lam- 
beth Conference in July, and greatly will his 
presence and counsel be missed on that occasion. 

—‘* Professor Jim,’’ the old janitor of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, is the subject 
of much “ good exclamation’? by newspaper 
men, magazinists, and such, who have fought, 
loved, and bled, and perhaps studied a little in 
that seat of learning. The Professor is said by 
the Hartford Courant to have been a great fa- 
vorite with the students and the alumni; and 
when any one who had ever been at the college 
returned to Hartford, he would hardly fail to 
exchange a word of greeting with the old jan- 
itor. He remembered nearly every one whom 
he had known, even for a short time; and if he 
could not give any one’s name, he would recall 
where he roomed or something that he had done 
or said. For years he carried a subscription pa- 
per about the college just before Thanksgiving, 
and received a generous gift for a turkey; and 
this custom was continued after he retired from 
Office. So also was the custom that each gradu- 
ating class should on their class-day make a pub- 
lic presentation to the Professor; this has been 
done by every class which has held literary ex- 
ercises on class-day since its establishment in 
1855. The gift has usually been a purse of mon- 
ey, but the class of 1869 presented him with a 
watch, and an earlier class with a gold-headed 
cane. The Professor’s speeches have been among 
the most amusing and interesting of the exer- 
cises of the day, combining, as was well said, 
“exhortation, thanks, and counsel, without the 
least regard to grammar, arrangement, or punc- 
tuation, until he had had his say.” For some 
years past on class-day he walked arm-in-arm 
with the president of the class, and was treated 
in other ways with the greatest deference, even 
surpassing that which was yielded to him on or- 
dinary oceasions. He was always present af 
Commencement; and last year, though he wag 
unable to pass the tray full of tumblers of water 
to the dignitaries on the stage, he brought on 
the roll of diplomas for the graduating class, and 
was greeted with generous applause. When 

und was broken for the new college buildings 
n 1875, he turned a sod next after the chancellor 
and the president, and at the conclusion of the 
exercises he was honored with a “ chairing’ on 
the shoulders of the students. 
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Theorem or poonah painting may be applied to velvet, silk, satin, 
leather, papier-maché, or wood, and is better adapted to such de- 
signs as flowers, birds, butterflies, and mosaics than to landscapes 
or heads. 

The materials required are cartridge, tracing, and transfer paper ; 
one dozen stiff-bristle brushes, round and flatly cut (not pointed), 
from a sixteenth to a quarter of an inch in diameter ; two or three 
camel’s-hair or badger brushes ; soft-water; varnish; the wood or 
other foundation ; and the following powder colors—carmine, crim- 
son lake, cobalt blue, Prussian blue, vermilion, gamboge, raw 


Tis newspaper rack is made of black polished cane rods tipped 
with bronze, with a basket with partitions. The front and back 
are furnished with inserted pieces of card-board of suitable size, 
which are covered on the outside with embroidered blue gros grain. ee 
For the embroidery transfer the design Fig. 30, Supplement, to the ; 
material, run on fine coral red chenille along the outlines of the . ; 
scallops, and fill the interval with similar chenille, which is run back 
and forth, and is stitched on the foundation at the curves with fill- 
ing silk of. the same color. The oval part of the design in the 
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Newspaper Rack. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 30. 





“poonah” and “Oriental painting,” this art is now one of the most 
popular means of artistic adornment. Yet this is not a new style with 
an old name, but a very old style with perhaps a fanciful name; for I 
well remember hearing my teachers say that they painted in this way 
in their youth, and in our own family we have several specimens on 
white velveteen and box-wood, accomplished by my mother, sixty years 
ago, at the old Moravian School in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Therefore 
we find that this beautiful art comes back to us “covered with the 

: mosses of a hoary antiquity,” yet unfolding wondrous powers of beauty vag 
Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow wirn Wasa Cover.—Urrer Sine. both in color and combinations of arrangement, and therefore to be Fig. 2.—Sora Pittow wirn Wasn Cover.—Unper Sipe. 
j thankfully and eagerly popularized in this day, when old things are val- [See Fig. 1.] 


; [See Fig. 2.j 
ued because they are old, For design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 29. 





For design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 29. 





middle is worked in a. similar 
manner. The foundation figures 
are worked with coral red che- 
nille in chain stitch, and are fill- 
ed in the centre with a knotted 
stitch, The rest of the em- 
broidery is worked in herring- 
bone stitch with split coral red 
filling silk. Stretch saddler’s 
silk of the same color across the 
free part of the foundation to 
form squares, and fasten the 
intersection points with cross 
stitches of similar silk. Finish 
the edge with scallops formed 
of double threads of coral red 
saddler’s silk, which are fasten. 
ed at the hollows with double 
knots of similar silk, and are 
overcast with double knots. For 
each of these knots pass the 
needle first downward and then 
upward through the same loop. 
Above these scallops set on cor- 
al red chenille in the lightest 
shade, winding it around the 
next two scallops in the hollow, 
passing the needle upward, and 
stitch the chenille on the foun- 
dation with silk of the same col- 
or, as shown by the illustration. 
Line the card-board with gros 


grain, and embroider the wick-- 


er-work in cross stitch with cor- 
al red chenilie in the darkest 
shade. 


Sofa Pillow with Wash 
Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts round pillow is made of 

red bed-ticking, and is stuffed 
with feathers and furnished 
with an embroidered white linen 
cover. For the upper side of 
the cover cut a round piece of 
linen seventeen inches and a 
quarter in diameter, and trans- 
fer the outlines of the design 
given by Fig. 29, Supplement, to 
the material, Run the outlines 
of the fruit with white cotton, 
work them in button - hole 
stitch with blue cotton, and cut 
away the materia] on the wrong 
side as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The rest of the embroid- 
ery is worked in chain and tent 
stitch and in point Russe with 
blue and white cotton. The 
monogram in the centre is work- 
ed with white and blue cotton 
in satin and tent stitch. The 
wrong side of the cover, which 
is in two parts, as shown by Fig. 
2, is cut of a size to suit the up- 
per part, but allowing extra ma- 
terial for the hem. The under- 
lapping hem is furnished with 
linen buttons and the overlap- 
ping hem with button - holes. 
faving joined the upper and 
under parts of the cover, edge 
them with white fringe. 





POONAH OR THEO- 
REM PAINTING. 
AN ORNAMENTAL BOOK REST, 
FYXHE recently renewed meth- 
od of painting by the use 
of theorems enables even a tyro 
in the art to produce perfect 
“wonder pieces” of beauty and 
elegance, 
, In Europe, under the name of 




















Lace SHaw. worn as a Ficnv-Manti.a. 
For description of arrangement see Supplement, No, VI., Fig. 27. 


sienna, burnt sienna, burnt um- 
ber, Chinese white, yellow ochre, 
and Indian red ; a set of saucers ; 
a wide-mouthed bottle of gum- 
arabic; and if very fine work is 
desired, it will be necessary to 
add the following colors—rose- 
pink, royal scarlet, Indian yel- 
low, Indian red, indigo, smalt 
blue, sepia, Vandyck brown, sap- 
phire green, and emerald green; 
a palette is also useful. The first 
step, after obtaining the materi- 
als, is to decide upon a design ; 
and for a beginner we would 
suggest that of a spray of roses, 
buds, and their foliage, or some 
combination of flowers not re- 
quiring a large number of theo- 
rems or many colors, After de- 
ciding this, we proceed to pre- 
pare the theorems, Firet placa 
tracing - paper over the design, 
and with a soft, finely pointed 
pencil trace every part of the 
outlines of each separate leaf, 
flower stem, or tendril; then 
mark with a figure 1 certain 
parts of any leaf or flower which 
do not come in contact with each 
other. Next select the outside 
edge of two leaves or flowers, 
one at the top, the other at the 
bottom of the group, and placing 
a star or cross on them, surround 
the mark bya pencil line; these 
are called guide marks, or con- 
ducting points, and are intended 
to keep the theorems successive- 
ly in their proper position, and 
they are put in each one of the 
plates. (It is well for a young 
beginner to make four of these 
guides, two more on the sides.) 
After numbering all the parts 
of leaves or flowers with figure 
1, next take the other side of 
the leaves and flowers of certain 
other parts, and mark them 2; 
others 8, 4, 5, and so on, using 
care to make the parts marked 
alike distant from each other, 
for reasons that will be obvious 
hereafter. . Tic entire group 
thus marked, place a sheet of 
cartridge-paper or thin binder’s 
board before you, and on it a 
sheet of transfer paper of the 
same size, then the traced de- 
sign, and with a stiletto go over 
all the parts marked 1, which 
will be found traced upon the 
stiff cartridge-paper; then cut 
out all these parts most carefully 
with a sharp-pointed knife and 
fine - pointed scissors, making 
clean incisions and clear cuts. 
This gives you theorem No. 1, 
which so mark, and proceed in 
like manner to cut Nos, 2, 3, ete., 
until all are finished, using care 
to cut guide points or conduct- 
ing points in each one. Now this 
requires time, patience, and care; 
but once accomplished, a set of 
these theorem plates, or, proper- 
ly, stencil plates, is worth twenty 
drawn models; and three floral 
groups can, by using different 
arrangements of the separate 
flowers, serve for fifty designs 
of various kinds, and will last a 
lifetime by coating with a var- 
nish made as follows: dissolve 
in thirty-two ounces of alcohol 
six ounces of pulverized sanda- 





























Fig. 1.—Borper ror Bep Linen.—NeEtrep GUIPURE, 


rac, two ounces of pulverized shel- 
lac, four ounces of pulverized resin, 
and four ounces of turpentine; let 
the vessel containing them be 
placed in another con- 
taining water, which 
bring gradually to a 
boil until they are en- 
tirely dissolved; coat 
the theorems three 
times, drying each one 
before applying the 
next, and being care- 
ful to coat the edges 
well, as here the paint 
collects, and, if well 
varnished, can be read- 
ily washed off. For 
the book rest, or pic- 
ture easel, obtain a 
panel of some fine 
light-colored wood, 
made quite smooth, 
and about a quarter 
of an inch thick, eight 
inches high, and six 
inches wide, and a 
ledge six inches wide 
by three inches high, 
with a bottom six 
inches wide and eight 
inches long. The back 
panel and ledge should 
be sawed out in orna- 
mental scroll form, the 
former running up to 
a rounded point in the 
centre. 

Prepare the surface 
to be painted upon by 
coating with Chinese 
white, well rubbed up with thin mu- 
cilage or gum-water, laying it on even- 
ly and thickly, or giving three succes- 
sive coats. When dry, place theorem 
No. 1 on the panel, and laying them 
flatly before you, secure by means of 
a weight on each corner; then sup- 
posing the apertures in the theorem to 
be the one side of several rose leaves, 
for instance, we put a few drops of 
water on the palette, a little gam- 
boge, and Prussian blue, with a dot of 








Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
Years oLp.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Fig. 1, Double Page. ] 

For description see Supplement. 


carmine and burnt sienna, all in sep- 
arate places; then moistening the 
brush, proceed to mix a light yellow- 
ish tint of green (take plenty of paint 
on the brush, but little moisture), and 
holding the brush perpendicularly, 
proceed to “dab” it gently down on the 
surface of the wood, making a succes- 
sion of dots, which soon cover the 
whole space. It is best to begin at a 
little distance from, and work out to- 
ward, the edge: just sufficient paint 
goes on smoothly and softly; if too 
much, it will look dauby ; if too little, 
spotted. To shade the leaves, cut 
pieces of varnished paper on the edge 
in form of the veins, and placing this 
on the painted leaf, paint from this 
edge into the leaf, slip the paper, and 
paint other veined parts in the same 
way. You will always find the guide 












Fig. 2.—Dr Bice anp Gros Gratin Dress. 
Back.—See Fig. 1.—{For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10.] 
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Borper ror Baskets, ETc.—Satin AND TENT 
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Fig. 2.—Srraw Har. 
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ig. 1—De Bice anp Gros Grain Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 
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Fig. 2.—CacnemirE pes InpEs MANTLE, 
For description see Supplement. 














Fig. 2.—Borper ror Bep Linen.—NeEttTeD GUIPURE. 


points upon the same places 
in each theorem; the first 
ones being painted, will show 
through each successive plate. 
All shades of green 
may be made by 
using different 
combinations of 
the colors named 
above, using mere 
touches of sien- 
na and carmine 
in some places. 
When all the aper- 
tures in one form 
are filled, the next 
one will cover 
these, and open 
new spaces to be 
filled with oth- 
er shades. Fine 
touches and vari- 
ous manipulations 
can be made at the 
last with small sa- 
ble brushes. Crim- 
son roses will be 
best to commence 
with; shade all 
the petals, more or 
less, by using re- 
peated coats, deep- 
ening in tone to 
ward the _ heart. 
In many parts the 
effect is heighten- 
ed by sticking on 
color here and 
there wiih the 
stiff brushes, then 
blending the edges 
together with a small one to pro- 
duce softness. On removing any 
one theorem, if you perceive any 
inequality, lay the plate on again, 
and correct the fault; if any bare 
spots appear, cover them by dab- 
bing with the brush. Always 
work close to the edge. All stems, 
grasses, fine tracery, tendrils, and 
minute sprays, must be put on 
with a fine camel’s-hair brush. A 





Dress FOR GIRL FRoM 6 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


cluster of grapes and vine leaves 
forms a lovely group; paint the 
fruit first with purple, then blue; 
then finish with carmine. When the 
book rest is finished, give a coat of 
varnish, dry, and polish with pow- 
dered pumice-stone on a wet, soft 
cloth; rinse well, revarnish, and re- 
peat three or four times, when 4 
fine polish will be given. 

Furnish the panel and ledge with 
small brass hinges, which will en- 
able the parts to be folded down. 
A garland of roses is pretty for the 
ledge, making it full in the centre, 
and gradually decreasing toward 
the ends. A half garland at the top 
of the back, diminishing to merely 
a small bud or two and leaves at 
the sides, and a full cluster in the 
centre of the back below it, will be 
found a charming arrangement. 
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THE SWALLOW AND THE 
PINE-TREE. 
Deep in a forest gray and old 
There grew a pine-tree young and fair; 
Sweet was the twilight’s green and gold, 
And sweet the song birds fluting there. 
And as they sang and soared o’erhead 
The pine-tree shook its leaves and said: 
“QO swallow! O to fly with thee 
To lands of light beyond the sea!” 


They cut the stately pine-tree down, 
They made the gallant ship a mast. 

The anchor’s weighed; fast fades the town; 
To distant lands the ship flew fast. 

The swallow passed her plunging by, 

And heard the pine mast moan and cry: 
“O swallow! O once more to be 
In that dear forest home with thee!” 


The land was bright with bud and leaf; 
The swallow found her old green home; 
The ship was wrecked upon a reef, 
Lost, lost, in storm and angry foam. 
The pine mast floated, torn and spent; 
Too late it mourned its discontent. 
“Ah, me! my forest green and wide! 
Ah, happy home!” it moaned, and—died ! 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXI.—{ Continued.) 
AT HAWKINGDEAN—LIFE IN A DOWNLAND VILLAGE. 


CuatrerinG to himself in this fashion while 
lighting his small pocket lantern, Mr. Barnard 
then softly applied his science in relation to me- 
chanics, and opened the inner door. It admitted 
him to a cellar, and by natural transition Charon 
became transformed to Guido Fawkes. This un- 
der-ground storage place was of large dimen- 
sions; in days of Cavalier troubles it had been 
ased for other purposes than the bountiful stow- 
ing away of wines. Mr. Barnard did not stop 
here. The remaining door gave him but slight 
trouble. Beyond was a flight of steps, and he 
extinguished his light before mounting these, for 
he concluded they would conduct to one of the 
outer offices. They did, to a cold back kitchen, 
scrupulously avoided by the nervous domestics. 
He saw a light between the hinged jointing of a 
door, and cautiously peered through. Within 
was the servants’ kitchen, where two maids were 
seated at a table, both on the high gossip, one 
working, the other staring hard and supersti- 
tiously at a huge snuff on the tallow candle; and 
this one was saying, to Mr. Barnard’s intense 
relish— 

“Depend on it, there’s summat wrong; look 
at it; my granny says whiniver that ‘shape is 
seen there’s summat uncanny stirring about. 
The sniffers is in the back kitchen, but I no 
more dares go in for ’em than I dares go in the 
back gardin for the horse-redish to put on the 
supper table. An’ that Miss Evelyn’s as bold as 
a lion; only two nights sin’ I seed her actually 
a-walking down by the moat, the moon a-shining, 
the snow a-fallin’, and she like a sperrit, nothin’ 
to do with which it’s my belief and allus has been, 
the place is haunted. Jist hear the noises on 
windy nights !” 

“ Mrs. Mellerton used to say "twas the passage 
leading to the moat, and the age of the old 
house.” 

“ Well, I knows it isn’t pleasant living in a 
place where there’s a passage leading to a moat, 
and if it wasn’t for the wages, and for feeling all 
right when master’s in the house, I couldn’t stop. 
My granny has told me of them witches as she 
heerd on when a gal; sich tales as would make 
your’air stand on hend! ‘Betsy Jane,’ she says 
to me, ‘notice the smoke, and don’t turn toward 
the Downs if it blows in the directshun of the 
Divil’s Dyke ;’ nor more I don’t.” 

“Young Master Evans told me such tales were 
idle talk and country gossip, and that we should 
not heed them; he’s a nice, kind young gentle- 
man,” 

“He may be, but shows his ignorance not be- 
lieving in the witches ; ask any o’ th’ folle in the 
village. I haven’t lived here much, but granny 
has, and when she heerd as how I was to be un- 
der ‘ouse-maid at the Grange she jist lifts up her 
*ands an’ says, does that dear old ’oman, ‘It ’Il be 
the joy o’ my 'eart to have Betsy Jane so close 
agin me, but I’m sorry, I am, it’s the Grange 
she’s a-going to; it’s allus borne a bad name, and 
dark’s the deeds, I doubts, but ’ave bin done 
there.’ ” 

The silent listener paused to hear no more of 
this edifying conversation: he knew already that 
Garland had arrived, that Constance Evelyn was 
an inmate of the house, and for the time being 
he was satisfied. He did not, as some coarse 
practical joker might have done, maliciously 
make some horribly sounding supernatural noise 
with the object of half frightening these poor 
maids to death, but withdrew quietly enough to 
his water-stairs and boat and the gloomy channel. 

Mr. Barnard having left all safe and secure be- 
hind him, with a satisfied smile betook him to the 
cozy, red-curtained little inn. It was not a bux- 
om landlady of the approved description who ad- 
vanced to meet him; on the contrary, it was a 
hostess whose buxomness was deficient, whose 
thinness and sharpness and tartness were of that 
order which demands much carbonate to make it 
palatable. In early life she had married Jabez 
Payne, and he had spent his savings upon buying 
this plaxe for public entertainment. The worst of 
it was, nor man nor beast ever came that way to 
be entertained. The Grange was unoccupied, the 
pastor had his ale from a Lewes brewery, the 
genteel inhabitants of the village received it in 
bottled form from Brighton, the master of the 
Bishop's House didn’t drink, the farmers brewed 
their own, and the yokels (Mrs, Payne’s word) 





only drank small beer, so that it was not a prof- 
iteble or progressive speculation ; and sorely at 
first did the good woman repine. A gentleman 
sportsman now and then, or a tourist party, 
would have enlivened business, but the village 
was so out of the route there were absolutely not 
even these to cater for. The house was pretty 
enough and comfortable, but then, as Mrs, Payne 
briefly remarked, “ One doesn’t care to marry into 
a public-house to find it a private one.” Jabez 
made a good husband so long as he lasted, but 
anon he was taken up the street to his last home, 
and the thin woman remained to await the pa- 
trons. She had worn down to an apathetic calm- 
ness, and had given up looking for the coming 
guest; even that solitary huntsman who had lost 
himself between the hills rode through without 
bestowing a look upon the sign. This last was a 
great blow, and after it the woman waxed quiet- 
ly impervious, although not perceptibly decreas- 
ing in sourness. When Mrs. Payne saw the sin- 
gular-looking yet distinguished visitor (whom for 
the moment she took to be a foreigner) enter her 
hostelry and affably request accommodation for a 
night or two, she distinctly felt within herself (as 
she afterward said when communing with her 
maid upon the eventful circumstance) as though 
the long-waited-for had come. Altogether things 
seemed looking up in Hawkingdean ; even the fa- 
mous tenant of the Grange had given her an or- 
der for the ale required by his household. “A 
most polite attention,” Mrs. Payne said, so true 
it is that one’s reputation commences or closes at 
the ale-house. The fact was the Minister saw 
the state of affairs, the dead-alive stagnation of 
the place, and in his humble way would help; 
and it won for him a friend and well-wisher in 
this sour-looking landlady. Mrs. Payne’s face 
assumed a gracious smile when the stranger so- 
licited hospitality; yes, he could have every ac- 
commodation, should receive the best attention, 
would be very comfortable. Of that he express- 
ed himself assured, and all being amicably ar- 
ranged, he entered the parlor, where the smith, 
the sexton, and three or four others were just fin- 
ishing the evening posset before going home to 
bed. All rose at the stranger’s entrance: it was 
so uncommon an event, and this was so unusual- 
looking a personage, that he was received with 
much deference. 

“Good-evening, friends—hope all are well— 
glad to meet you! Pretty place, this—bracing 
hills—one or two fine old houses. Can I offer 
you some tobacco, Sir? And” (to another) “Ill 
trouble you for a light.” 

They were much taken by his free-and-easy 
manners, and were sociable enough, inviting him 
to join them in a quart of half-and-half. The 
friendly stranger explained that in his country it 
was usual for the new-comer to stand treat, and 
said he should feel pleasure doing so; whereat the 
smith said he saw the instant he entered the par- 
lor that he was a gentleman, and the sexton rapped 
on the table with his knuckles in corroborative 
approval. When the glasses had been duly re- 
plenished one of the company brought out an old 
box of dominoes (pleasures were simple in this 
Arcadian vale), and very soon the sport ran high, 
tongues wagging like threshing- machines on a 
variety of rural topics, of particular interest to 
Mr. Noel Barnard, who was agreeably enlighten- 
ed respecting the private and family matters of 
short-horn cows, fat hogs, South Down sheep, cart 
stallions, harness nags and cobs, Jersey cattle, 
and other stock; also upon agricultural details, 
such as the all-important subject of manure, one 
gentleman affirming barley manure to be useless 
thereabouts, another deciding there was no rais- 
ing beans without it. One of the speakers had 
tried top-dressing, and found it satisfactory, and 
turned to the visitor, “ You’re in favor of top- 
dressing, Sir?” “ I—oh, very much so !” and har- 
mony still prevailed, the domino contest included, 
despite the excitement of the sexton, who had made 
a run with double-blank three times in succession, 
such a thing as had never happened to him all the 
time he had played dominoes, Soon the discussion 
turned to imph ts—broadshare, drill, plough, 
harrow, roll, oil-cake breaker, hurdles, troughs, 
pulpers, and chaff-cutters ; and a respected yeoman, 
laying down his church-warden pipe, said to the 
visitor, “I hear there’s a new chaff-cutter about, 
Sir ; mayhap you’ve seen it?” “I think I have,” 
said the artistic gentleman, with much civility, and 
then gently led the conversation in the direction 
of the village, concerning which these good folk, 
never tiring of talking of what little there was to 
talk about, entertained him with the full account. 
First, of the great preacher who had come to live 
among them, and some were loud in praise; some, 
busied watching the game, said noth- 
ing. The visitor, in an impressive mahner, remark- 
ed, “ Why, surely this isn’t the man who’s been 
going on so queer with his curate’s daughter ? 
Same rame, comes from Brighton, odd thing, 
too! Sad affair, hushed up, can’t appear in pub- 
lic. Poor girl! awfully sorry for her ; never had 
a sister, but feel for her; dreadful thing!” Of 
course all were agog at this: commend us to a 
village for epicurism in such matters, The story 
was set going now, by the morrow it would be all 
over the village. The serpentine limbs of the 
artist coiled around the ash-trays under the table 
and closed, while with grim setting of the teeth 
he looked the meaning he would not express by 
speech. The game was neglected, pipes were tak- 
en from mouths, the pewter tankards were put 
down, and the villagers stared without remark. 
At last the sexton, the wiseacre of the party, 
spoke, “ Well, if that’s it, I think they might have 
staid at Brighton. It’s wonderful the wickedness 
about !” 

“ What's all this you tell me about the owner 
of the old house I passed coming into the vil- 
lage ?” asked the guest. 

“‘ Measter Hamilton, full o’ book-laming; well, 
he’s very peculiar, gruff and surly like, but it 
comes o’ always studying, leastways so we hear. 
He’s mighty clever, they do say knows every 








mortal thing ; and it’s rich too he is; has a power 
o’ money, and don’t hesitate to spend it. Some 
o’ the big parcels that come to him from Brighton 
would make your eyes open: scientific instru- 
ments, we've been told. He’s something of a 
philosopher, I think they call it ; fond o’ the won- 
derful, deals in mysteries, and reads the stars.” 

“ Bless my soul, so did my mother ; very clever 
at it; know a thing or two myself; we shall get 
on well together. I'll call on the old fellow; be 
a charity, I should think.” 

And they looked at this bold and confident 
stranger with a little wonder but with much re- 
spect, and said, “ He’s a curious sort of person 
to call on, he is!” 

Shortly afterward the company turned out and 
the guest was conducted to his chamber ; a pleas- 
ant room, snowily clean, with a cheerful fire blaz- 
ing away in the capacious grate. 

The long-legged gentleman sat down and 
warmed his feet. 

“Guess [ll astonish this recluse, possibly get 
something out of him” (Mr. Barnard always had 
an eye to business ; it was in the blood). “Fond 
of the occult, is he? Good! A disciple of the 
marvellous? Better! An adept at the mysteri- 
ous? Tllcap him! My Indian experience may 
come in here.” 

He next made a tour round his room ; he want- 
ed something to read a while before this cheerful 
fire. He tried the top drawer of the chest, it was 
locked ; tried the next, it yielded ; contents, a cir- 
cular from a pig-trough maker, some shells, a 
short pipe, the handle of a whip, a reel of cotton, 
a fish-hook, a cough lozenge, an old memorandum- 
book, a thimble, a piece of slate-pencil, and a 
packet of seed. “ Very interesting,” having made 
an inventory; “glad they didn’t lock this lot up. 
Well, what’s the bid?’ With much liveliness he 
tried the drawer below, and discovered one shaw], 
one black paramatta dress, one roll of crape 
flouncing, one card-board box containing mourn- 
ing collars and cuffs, and one small box of black 
pins. “ Poor soul!” said the commiserating Mr. 
Barnard; “lost her husband. Astonishing the 
number of souls I come across who have lost 
their husbands! Very depressing for me—very !” 
and with the oddest expression possible to con- 
ceive he shut the drawer up again. The inquirer 
turned his attention to the beauties of the side- 
table by the window: artificial flowers under a 
glass, model of a ship, and a small dog with two 
heads. Next to the mantel: fae-simile, possibly, 
of the South Down shepherd of the period wrought 
in china, his mate opposite with the nose off, and 
in the centre an old brown mug, pastoral period 
likewise. He then opened the window and leaned 
his head out. 

All was very quiet, yet does a village never 
present the dead stillness of the country-town at 
night; there is always some faint sound, some 
sign of movement. Near by was a shed, in which 
the cattle were restless; the wind from over the 
hills and off the sea stirred the leaves and scat- 
tered the straw in the yards; pigeons made a low 
cooing; the strong-throated weasel, after corn and 
mice, uttered its curious squeak ; the poultry-yard 
at the rear of the inn was fluttered; and in the 
distance was heard the solemn measure of the 
waves breaking upon the dusky shore. Those 
were the sounds. The sights were these: A vil- 
lage street, rows of low-pitched cottages, a few 
houses of a better order, the farmsteads, the two 
peaceful edifices—the village church and the pas- 
tor’s manse—and the great old house where the 
scholar dwelt, and where the sole light visible 
shone at the window of his study. “It would 
be interesting to know,” thought the gazer, “how 
much our learned recluse will credit without 
doubting the word of a gentleman and a travel- 
ler. Also if he is disposed to defray the cost 
of an expedition of enterprise.” 

With a sanguine smile he turned from con- 
templation of the hushed scene, from the little 
settlement which, for its quaintness, might have 
come down from days of “ Hawkynge” glory, 
when “gentil knyghts” were equally at the serv- 
ice of the House of Lancaster for sport or for 
combat; when the Downs and downland villages 
were picturesque with gay companies, with horses, 
dogs, and music. Now the acres upon acres of 
wild flowers are all untrampled upon, except 
where the flocks dotting the hill-sides trail off 
for sweeter pasturage, sweep of clear green 
space preserves its own records unwritten, save 
on the folding leaves of the one great book; no 
man has troubled to collect the archives of this 
realm of the solitary herdsman ; chroniclers are 
too busy with the towns, historic sites, and the 
ancient work of builders’ hands. 

Mr. Barnard arose early and went for a bra- 
cing walk along their , having ordered his 
breakfast to be ready by half past nine o’clock. 
It was piercingly cold upon the heights, a keen 
and cutting December wind smiting the hills as 

to cleave them asunder. The vigorous 

smiled ee in the face of 

and performed constitutional to a rood, 
ay, and enjoyed it, returning at Jength all aglow 
from one end of his long form to the other, and 
to find the village warmly sheltered even from 
December northeast winds. The sun was smil- 
ing full upon the little place, and a very differ- 
ent scene was presented to that of the preceding 
night. His inn peeped forth at one end of the 
street, lozenge-latticed, thick on the garden side 
with winter roses; Japez Payne, LiceNseEp, etc., 
over the door; a swinging sign bearing Tue 
Grance Ivy, in discolored art; to the rear he 
smelled pigs, saw Alderney cows, and heard a 
hound. Mr. Barnard slightly extended his walk ; 
it wanted three minutes to the time appointed 
for his breakfast; he was very punctual always. 
“Cook the eggs a minute or two less if one goes 
in before the time,” he used to say. A man was 
riding the foremost of a team down to the pond. 
The steady clang of iron on iron came from the 
smithy. The stranger walked down the street, 
and the village stared at the stranger ; the stran- 








ger returned the compliment by staring at the 
village; the village had never been so stared at 
before, and went in-doors again; the stranger 
pursued his way. He came to the fisher colony; 
nets were hanging on the outer walls, boats were 
drawn up near by, conical baskets formed pyra- 
mids by the doors, grubby-mouthed young of the 
fisher colony sported upon the oyster shells and 
shingle. Thence he betook himself to the gar- 
den gate of the Bishop’s House, a romantic edi- 
fice by all lights; gabled, overrun with ivy, with 
dead gleaming of old red bricks put together 
when the Tudors played at art patronage. “ Re- 
turn after breakfast,” said the artist, and went 
back to do justice to Mrs. Payne’s liberal pro- 
viding. 

True to his word, he returned after breakfast, 
and galvanized the elderly, low-speaking woman 
who appeared at his summons. She informed 
him that her master would see no one, and was 
deeply engaged. 

“So am I,” said Mr, Barnard, with a sly look at 
the decorous domestic, and placing a half crown 
in herhand. “Engaged to see Mr. Hamilton.” 

With much gravity she returned his guerdon, 
saying, “I will, if you please, tell my master you 
wish so particularly to see him,” and departed 
upon her errand, but presently returned to say 
her master knew nothing of the person’s busi- 
ness; whatever it was, he must communicate it 
in writing. 

“Right you are,” said Mr. Barnard, and tak- 
ing out his pocket-book, he tore therefrom a leaf, 
upon which he wrote this mystical announce- 
ment: “astern Traveller, twenty years incarcer- 
ated under-ground by hitherto unknown race ; ter- 
rible story ; recently arrived in England ; would 
be obliged by an immediate audience.” It d 
such a queer affair altogether, and it was so very 
possible the stranger had landed at Newhaven 
and walked over the Downs hither, that Mr. 
Hamilton gave permission for him to be admit- 
ted, and received him in the library, where a 
large fire lighted up the backs of solid walls of 
books, and glimmered upon the scholar’s rugged 
face, lending it a color not its own. 

“My scribbled mem.—very unceremonious, 
Mr. Hamilton—hope you'll excuse it; thought it 
might explain better than servant—like servants 
very much, but can’t deliver messages. Heard 
of your profound learning—thought you would 
like to hear tremendous experience, of which I 
have been the victim, and that you might help 
me by advice, perhaps take sufficient interest to 
do something in it. Untold riches—fabulous 
wealth ; plate your South Downs with gold from 
one end to the other !” 

“Would you have any objection, Sir, to lower- 
ing your voice, which may or may not be an un- 
pleasant one, but which strikes me as singularly 
discordant? I hate voices.” 

“So do I, but we can’t do without ’em—used 
to be worse—old German fellow just found out 
animals talked originally—awful jargon—fancy 
a field full of dairy-maids and cows !” 

“You will excuse me, but do you mind talking 
slowly and as consecutively as possible? You 
will find the hills—” 

“Know all about it—magnificent—been up 
there this morning—bird’s-eye view of your house 
from the summit—very fine. ‘There,’ said I, 
‘dwells one to whom learning is as a hand- 
maiden !’” 

He was stretching out his hands to the fire, 
his thin face came out profiled upon the books ; 
he looked a thinker, he was decidedly eccentric. 
One way and another the recluse had not been 
so impressed of late years as upon this occasion. 
But his legs fidgeted Mr. Hamilton very much, 
for first one and then the other embraced the 
fire, then darted off in a tangent like javelins; 
and then they went together, as though both 
were going up the chimney; then one slipped 
somewhere under the chair, but where, was a 
problem, while the other glided under a table 
near; and all with such active and rhythmical 
spontaneity that the student thought this person 
must be all legs, and looked at him with consid- 
erable curiosity ; at the same time it amazed him 
greatly, and he politely asked— 

“Do you think you could keep your legs still 
five minutes ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Barnard, “unless walk- 
ing about all the time—born like it—when quite 
an infant skipped like a flea—bound to be a 
great traveller every one said—and public voice 
spake truth—been every where.” 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, Sir, and 
Tm a man of very few words, but you adopt an ex- 
travagant phraseology peculiarly offensive to me.” 

“Gift of the gab—I know—don’t mind me— 
can’t hurt my feelings—haven’t got any. Tell 
you this story slow as I can; won’t take long— 
feel certain you'll move in the matter.” 

“Tt’s doubtful if I shall ever be still again,” 
muttered Geoffrey Hamilton, with a morose look 
at the other’s legs. 

“T mean that you will move the Government. 
I can’t—no influence—won’t notice my letters— 
hard done by—subject of the Queen too—in some 
countries, you know, lead to a war; but to a man 
of pluck and some capital this offers inducement 
to take more than ordinary interest.” 

“T have neither, Sir, and am not likely to aid 
your proposals in any way. I avoid business and 
the busy; my object is to live retired.” 

“T won’t trespass upon your studious privacy 
long; just hear what I’ve got to say, and tell me 
what you think afterward.” And, without wait- 
ing for permission, Mr. Barnard commenced one 
of those narratives of Oriental extravagance in 
which he delighted, during which Mr. Hamilton sat 
immeasurably astonished, while his visitor critic- 
ally observed the effect of his powers of invention. 

“Do you seriously wish me to believe the as- 
tounding and, to put it expressively, as it seems 
to me, lying relation I have just heard?” asked 
Mr. Hamilton. 

“To be sure I do, 
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not surprised you speak out! What do you think 
my feelings can be ?” 

“I don’t know what theyhave been, if you 
have gone through all that ‘ou deseribe ; but it 
strikes me as being very likes piece of outrageous 

ction,” 


“So it does me; so it wald any one; but let 
somebody go there and preve it for the satisfac- 
tion of this country. Ther’s an opening at Ele- 
phanta for inquiry, I do asiure you. I don’t pre- 
sent this before you as aninterested person, as a 
poor person, or as a persm wishing to conduct 
any investigation connectd with the matter ; I’ve 
had quite enough of it. I simply recount what 
has been, and what is, ani I can only say I shall 
be happy, if any thing is done in the matter, to 
subscribe, say, £500, toward prosecuting a disin- 
terested inquiry. This ! will place in the hands 
of my solicitor, Mr. O’Cannor, of Chancery Cham- 
bers, Cursitor Street, who will, I am sure, oblige 
me by receiving subscrip:ions to be paid in to the 
account of the Elephants inquiry.” 

“ What you have said, Sir, sounds fair and rea- 
sonable. Perhaps you will give me your solicitor’s 
address in writing ?” 

“Certainly, if you with it.” And the visitor 
wrote it down, Mr. Hamilton meantime thinking, 
_, the gentleman’s experience might have 

ad something to do with the chronic restlessness 
to which he seemed to be subject. 

“T should think,” said the gentleman, looking 
up carelessly, “if I give five hundred, and you 
give five hundred, we might manage it between 
us, and retain the prestige ; for if once it’s known 
the initiative is taken, troops of adventurers will 
rush in and want to share the spoil.” 

“T’m not aware that I said I was going to do 
any thing of the kind, Sir!” and with an irritable 
movement the master doubled the written paper, 
and put it in his pocket-book. 

“Neither did 1; these things want well look- 
ing at; so many men who can afford it better, 
and I think it’s more their duty than either yours 
or mine. One of us with his learning, the other 
with his art, has quite enough to attend to; but 
I'll be off up the hill; I love these windy heights.” 

“T wish you Ss !” The student 
bowed abruptly, clutching nervously at his dress- 
ing-gown, and with an irregular jolt quitted the 
library, proceeding to his private retreat above, 
while the decorous domestic opened the door for 
the stranger. Mr. Hamilton was very much an- 
noyed. That any person should profane the re- 
tirement of the Bishop’s House, and intrude upon 
his seclusion, for the purpose of imposing upon 
his credulity, seemed such an outrage as to be 
barely possible. On the other hand, the visitor’s 
narrative had been so singular a jumble of Hin- 
doo reality and fable, Mr. Hamilton could not re- 
strain himself from falling into irritable consid- 
eration of its purport. In the usual old chair, 
lost in a reverie wherein scholarship and science 
blended, while the grim mythology of India seemed 
to loom upon the dusky walls, tiers of old books, 
lofty and massive, took rocky semblance, and by 
the vacant gaze through half-closed lids grew 
like some giant deity of the cave temples, of 
whose marvels and hidden treasures the person 
had talked until the recluse could scarcely sit un- 
der the infliction. The mystical traditions of the 
East had always a fascinating attraction for the 
inwrapped scholar, well versed in its ancient liter- 
atures, The visitor had woven imagery of his own 
with the rich colors of Indian romance, and hung 
the highly wrought tapestry upon weird rocks of 
the colossal temples, and so vividly that Geoffrey 
Hamilton had almost been transported to those 
shadowy interiors, and stood in awe before the 
mighty achievements of primeval sculpture. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. ] 


MONG the curious ornaments created by 
fashion there are two that are still in em- 
bryo, but which are deserving of notice—flower- 
ed laces, and application of Indian designs on 
black tulle. . 

The flowered lace is covered with very small 
flowers, such as myosotis, without stems or foliage, 
which are fastened on the lace by a gold, black, 
or white bead set in the centre of each flower. 
This flowered lace is employed for trimming 
dresses, fichus, and small mantelets. 

The Indian application is of very light and 
small designs, which are cut from the foundation, 
and are applied to black tulle and white or black 
grenadine. This trimming is used for vests, 
plastrons, cuffs, pockets, revers on the skirt— 
in a word, for the accessories of a dress of plain 
material. The very long vest, completing the 
front of a polonaise, which is long only in the 
back, is becoming more and more general. In 
figured dresses the vest is made of plain material, 
and for dresses of plain material, of figured fab- 
rics, or more frequently those covered with em- 
broidery. In every thing is shown the decided 
predilection of fashion for embroidery and bro- 
caded goods. This preference is also manifested 
in the manufacture of ribbons. After the ex- 
quisite narrow ribbons strewn with small flowers 
which seem painted by a miniature artist, we 
have ribbons in all widths, representing borders 
of feathers so closely as to be mistaken for them. 
Some of these ribbons copy the feathers of the 
pheasant, others those of the guinea-hen, and 
the prettiest those of the peacock. A black 
parasol bordered with ribbon to imitate peacocks’ 
feathers, and trimmed with a bow made of simi- 
lar narrower ribbon, is one of the prettiest seen 
this season. Ribbons will be much used for 
trimming elegant dresses. The pleated flounces 
will frequently be crossed at regular intervals by 
perpendicular rows of shells of ribbon. Dresses 
of linen and batiste will be simply trimmed with 
very heavy white lace set on plain, or else with 





bands of white batiste scalloped and embroider- 
ed. Dresses of sheer batiste will be worn over 
plain foulard in a color to match, or else over 
plain batiste of a heavier quality. 

There are in preparation many dresses of plain 
faille, completed by one of the numerous kinds 
of light materials which fashion has decreed for 
the summer, These light materials will be 
used for draperies on princesse dresses of plain 
foulard. Small mantles will be worn with all 
toilettes of light materials. In this, however, 
there will be many variations. The scarf is cut 
entirely straight, but is draped on the figure in 
different ways. It is pleated in the middle of the 
back, and sometimes, besides, pleats are also laid 
on the shoulders, which are concealed under a 
plaque of passementerie. Sometimes one end of 
the scarf is fastened under the right arm at the 
belt, the other end being draped on the breast and 
fastened on the left shoulder. All this is a ques- 
tion of taste, tact, and elegance. 

The Exposition overthrows all our habits in 
regard to summer toilettes. These have been 
adopted for a prolonged sojourn in Paris, with 
its attendant receptions and fétes. The prettiest 
and most expensive of trimmings is that which is 
composed entirely of shells of ribbon. When the 
tablier of a dress is to be trimmed, the scarfs for 
this trimming are prepared as follows: Cut the 
tablier or scarfs of muslin, and literally cover 
them with shells of ribbon in two or more colors 
which harmonize well. This simulates scarfs 
or a tablier of flowers very closely. The Pom- 
padour style predominates for this trimming. It 
is made of apple green and rose and sky blue and 
rose ribbons. When plain ribbons are combined 
with brocaded ribbons representing flowers, the 
effect of an immense basket of flowers spilled 
over the dress is obtained. This is very novel, 
extremely pretty, and exceedingly dear. The 
same trimming is continued in the shape of a 
plastron and revers on the corsage. 

I perceive that I have omitted to mention the 
material most frequently employed for short cos- 
tumes designed for very warm days. This is 
grenadine of linen thread woven in open-work 
meshes to resemble canvas. It is made in écru, 
gray, and black. This linen grenadine is used 
for the upper part of the toilette (tunic or polo- 
naise), and for the trimming on the under-skirt, 
which is made of plain batiste of the same color 
as the grenadine. The same combination in 
black is also adapted to mourning suits for the 
summer, when it is almost impossible to wear 
wool. When not designed for mourning, these 
toilettes are trimmed with a host of clusters of 
shells made of the pretty narrow ribbons which 
fashion affects at present. The chief occupation 
at the moment consists in seeking new and va- 
ried combinations for short costumes. The ex- 
periment has been made of attending the Expo- 
sition in a trained dress, by fastening a loop of 
the same color under the train and attaching it 
to the wrist, precisely as one carries a travelling 
bag. But this method, which certainly shows 
progress in the various ways of carrying the 
dress, has nevertheless proved inadequate to the 
occasion. On all sides ladies are clamoring for 
short costumes, and these are being made of all 
kinds of materials. The following is a pretty 
type of such dresses: Short skirt of écru batiste, 
trimmed with a very deep flounce of écru linen 
grenadine. The bottom of the flounce is em- 
broidered two inches deep with a garland of very 
small rose-buds with olive foliage. Tunic of 
grenadine with two bands (very broad) of similar 
embroidery on the front breadth. These bands 
are bordered perpendicularly with a similar band, 
which meets the cuirass corsage, which is cut 
very long, with a plastron covered with the same 
embroidery. In general, short costumes are flat 
only in front. In the back the tunic or polonaise 
is draped in a very marked fashion. This is the 
transition which will lead us back to the bouf- 
fant dresses, the re-appearance of which was an- 
nounced for this summer, and the final adoption 
for next winter. With bouffant dresses will be 
worn, it is said, small paniers, which will form a 
sort of miniature crinoline on each side of the 
wearer. Some fashionable erguisites have al- 
ready adopted short costumes bouffant on the 
hips, and supported by paniers. But fashion, 
like all other institutions of our epoch, turns 
from the aristocracy and devotes itself to the 
majority, that is to say, the democracy. So long 
as every body has not adopted paniers it will be 
said, “The Princesse de Sagan wore a dress with 
paniers at the ball which she gave to the Prince of 
Wales—the Comtesse de Pourtalés and Duchesse 
de Mouchy appeared in dresses with paniers ;” 
but it would not be said that dresses with paniers 
alone are in fashion. In thus ‘considering the 
matter, I believe I have found the motive of re- 
sistance which every new fashion meets at its 
début. A considerable space of time always in- 
tervenes between the moment that a change is 
introduced by a few leaders of fashion, and the 
epoch when it becomes universal. The reason of 
this is that the masses are not rich enough to 
change their wardrobes before wearing out their 
old dresses. This is why the introduction of de- 
mocracy into the government of fashion produces 
styles of long duration, and also why the changes 
are made chiefly in the details of the toilette. 

In all probability, likewise, the fashion of cling- 
ing dresses will disappear by degrees, that is to 
say, in proportion as the masses wear out their 
clinging dresses and are ready for new ones. 
We shall then verge toward ampler dresses, we 
shall adopt paniers, and shall enter on a path 
which, in its turn, will be followed for five or six 
years. Already, as I have said, the short cos- 
tumes are noticeably bouffant on the hips and in 
the back, the tablier or front of the toilette only 
remaining flat. With these bouffant dresses are 
made pointed waists embroidered on the outlines 
with silk in a darker or lighter shade than the 
dress material. This embroidery should be light. 

Emmetine Raymonp, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


[Lana concerning the recent disastrous 
earthquake in Venezuela have reached this 
country. On April 12 the town of Cua, situated 
in the rich valley of the Tuy, about thirty miles 
from Caracas, was utterly destroyed, and at least 
300 of the inhabitants were buried beneath the 
ruins. About nine o’clock in the evening, with- 
out any previous warning, thé houses fell simul- 
taneously, the great church, the pride of the 
neighborhood, being lifted into the air, and then 
hy ey into ruins with a tremendous crash. 
A fire kindled among the wrecked buildings, 
and added to the horror of the scene. The 
shock was felt at Caracas, which in past years 
has suffered severely from earthquakes. No 
lives were lost there, but the streets were filled 
with frightened people, shrieking, ‘‘ Misericor- 
dia!” and imploring help from the saints. Thou- 
sands left the city, and those who remained 
abandoned their houses, and slept in gardens 
and in the public squares. In other parts of 
Venezuela various shocks were felt with more 
or less distinetness; and about a week after the 
destruction of Cua, the town of Ocumare, twen- 
ty miles distant, was overthrown. But no loss 
of life at Ocumare is reported. Cua was sur- 
rounded by coffee and sugar plantations, and the 
destruction of sugar-mills and other property 
was very great. 





Bald Mountain, in North Carolina, has been 
creating great consternation among the dwellers 
upon its sides and in the valleys below. It will 
be remembered by many that about two years 
ago strange noises were heard to issue from the 
innermost recesses of this mountain. And now 
again these wonderful rumbling sounds seem to 
come from the heart of the range. Indeed, it is 
reported that it has been split in twain, and a 
great chasm made. The people in the vicinity 
fearfully expect that Bald Mountain will prove a 
modern Vesuvius. 


An art sale is announced for June 1 in Lon- 
don which includes, among many other noted 
works, two Madonnas by Raphael. One of these 
is known as “‘ The Virgin with the Candelabra,” 
the other, as “The Virgin with the Legend.” 
Although the history of these pictures is im- 
perfect, they are believed by experts to be gen- 
uine. The late owner of the ‘‘ Candelabra’ was 
Mr. Hugh Munro, who purchased it in 1841 of 
the Duke of Lucca. At the beginning of the 
—— century it was in possession of Lucien 

onaparte, but “ny was in the Borghese 
Palace at Rome. here it was during the sev- 
enty years intervening between the death of Ra- 

hael and the beginning of the building of the 
abas Palace is doubtful, but it was probably 
in the possession of the Church, and Pope Paul 
V., a member of the Borghese family, placed it 
in the palace, together with the “‘ Entombment’’ 
and the portrait of Cesar a The other 

icture, ‘‘ The Virgin with the Legend,” is be- 
ieved to have once belonged to Herry VIIL., 
and to have descended from him to Charles [., 
and was preserved, after the execution of the 
king, through the instrumentality of Cromwell. 
As the National Collection of England possesses 
no Madonna and Child by Raphael, it is hoped 
a4 English art lovers that one or both of these 
Madonnas may be purchased at whatever cost 
may be necessary. 


A “Summer Institute’ is to be opened at 
Martha’s Vineyard this coming season. It will 
begin July 15, and continue five weeks. In- 
struction will be given by distinguished teach- 
ers in Greek and Latin, English literature and 
elocution, German, French, industrial drawing, 
and phonography. There will likewise be lect- 
ures on many attractive subjects, and Shaks- 
pearean readings. 


The show-rooms of the Decorative Art Socie- 
ty, No. 34 East Nineteenth Street, present a very 
attractive appearance, They are tastefully ar- 
ranged with articles representing art in vari- 
ous departments—decorated wares, needle-work 
most exquisitely done, paintings on silk and 
satin, laces, ete. Special orders are coming in 
rapidly, and excellent arrangements are made to 
have them carefully executed. 





A little boy five years old was arrested the 
other day in Brooklyn, and taken to the station- 
house. The child was certainly blameless, al- 
though he had killed his little brother, only 
three years of age. The children were playing 
together, when they found a loaded pistol in a 
drawer or closet. It was accidentally discharged, 
with fatal results. But somebody was to blaine. 





A work which promises to be both beantiful 
and entertaining is The Native Flowers and Ferns 
of the United Staies, by Professor Thomas Mee- 
han, Vice-President of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and Professor of Bot- 
any to the Pennsylvania State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Our native flowers and ferns are treated 
in this work under three aspects—botanically, 
horticulturally, and popularly. While the vol- 
umes are not designed to be scientifically sys- 
tematic, they will give a good general idea of the 
floral wealth of our country, and will appeal in a 
popular sense to all lovers of flowers. The illus- 
trations form, perhaps, the most attractive feat- 
ure of this work. Choice specimens of flowers 
and ferns from various parts of the United States 
have been procured, and accurate drawings made 
from them by Mr. Alois Lunzer, which have been 
chromo-lithographed by Messrs. Prang & Co., of 
Boston. 





On May 21 an anxious inquiry was sent from 
Brooklyn to Washington touching the weather 
in store for the coming day, and, we doubt not, 
the hope a that the Signal Service 
would do its best to have the sky fair and the 
day mild, and yet not too warm, for the special 
benefit of thousands of expectant children. In 
reply ‘‘Old Probabilities’’—to use the familiar 
appellation—sent the following dispatch : 


“ Wasnineton, May 21, 1878. 
“To R. J. Kimball, Marshal, ete. : 
“A pleasant march for the Sunday-school army. 
“ General Myer.” 


The prediction, of course, proved true; the 22d 
was a bright, clear, sunny day. And a more 
charming sight than was witnessed in the streets 
of Brooklyn is seldom seen. About forty thou- 
sand children took part in the parade connected 





with the forty-ninth anniversary of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union. These, all arrayed in hol- 
iday dress, with bright and smiling faces, made 
a spectacle at once suggestive and beautiful. In 
Prospect Park and in the principal streets there 
were flags and banners in honor of the occasion; 
the churches and the Academy of Music were 
decorated ; there were brief addresses and many 
joyous songs; there was plenty of ice-cream and 
cake. Altogether this was a long-to-be-remem- 
bered day by thousands of young people, as well 
as by teachers and parents who participated in 
the festival. - 





The new silver vault now being constructed 
in the Sub-Treasury in this city will be able to 
contain, when finished, $40,000,000. 





Dresden, Vienna, Naples, Rome, Paris, and 
many other European cities seem to be abun- 
dantly supplied with churches, having so many 
that they are seldom well filled. But Berlin is 
said to be an exception, there being only one 
church to about 8500 inhabitants. 


The San Francisco Bulletin is of the opinion 
that a lone woman seldom has such a brilliant 
opportunity offered her as by the following ad- 
vertisement recently received at the office of 
that paper. We quote it as a curiosity: 

“Mr. Ipano, I. T., Camp Howanp, April 22, 1878, 

“Mr. Eprror: Dear Str,—I wish to ask for a wife 
through your paper. I want to get married. My time 
is nearly out, and I intend to settle in this country. I 
intend starting a chicken ranch. I want a wife to 
take care of young chickens. I have got money. My 
wife will not have much to do—only milk nine cows, 
feed six hundred young chickens, chop her fire-wood, 
cook three meals every day, and the rest of her time 
she can go out among the neighbors. Please publish. 
Very respectfully, Axernam Moos, 

“Drummer, Co. K, ‘2d’ Infantry.” 





There is to be a chapel erected in the Yosem- 
ite Valley to be used for undenominational pur- 
poses. Itis to be built under the auspices of the 
Sunday-school Union of California. 


Up to the present time St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in this city, which is now rapidly approaching 
completion, has cost over $2,000,000. 





Flowers will always be acceptable at the rooms 
of the Flower Mission, 239 Fourth Avenue. The 
distribution of these fragrant gifts sends untold 
pleasure into many homes and hearts. The oth- 
er day, after flowers had been given to the chil- 
dren of one of the industrial schools, a little 
child, carrying a bunch of daisies, was accosted 
by a poor woman, who in a plaintive voice begged 
“one little daisy,”’ saying, ‘‘I have not seen one 
since I was a child.” Her dingy tenement room 
was brightened by some simple blossoms. To 
hundreds in hospitals, asylums, factories, and 
dismal tenements a few fragrant flowers are 
messengers of mercy, for they show to the sick, 
the helpless, and the poor that sympathy for 
them exists in human hearts, and that they are 
not forgotten or despised. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cc. W. G.—Your blue grenadine is a stylish shade, 
and would look weil lined throughout with silk of the 
same shade, made up by the pattern of the French 
Coat illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XI. 

Raourt.—Use the new ten yards of silk for a prin- 
cesse polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 19, 
Vol. XI. 

Mrs. E. V. E.—The polonaise will be a very suitable 
over-dress for your daughter's graduating dress, and 
will probably remain in fashion another season. Use 
the French Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XL, for her striped silk, having black silk vest, 
sleeves, bows, and facings. 

Fartuarvut Frarenxp.—For your cambric dress use the 
pleated waist with yoke, a pattern of which will be 
sent you from this office. The Short Round Walking 
Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XI., is what you 
want for the skirt, with a single pleated flonnce. The 
washer-woman over-skirt is simply a long round over- 
skirt with the wrinkled apron turned up on the right 
side and a piping inserted where it turns up. From 
six to ten inches of the material is turned upward. 
To dye your Hernani is the only remedy for its brown 
rusty black, but dyeing is not always successful with 
such thin materials. 

Four Yrars’ Sussortnre.—Do not make a sacque to 
the striped silk. The French Coat pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XL, is suitable for it; also for 
the black grenadine. The silk lining for a grenadine 
dress should be strong, and there should not be anoth- 
er lining. Get some brown silk and make a cut-away 
coat of the brown goods, with silk vest, and a sheath 
over-skirt by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
x 


Mrs. H. A. J.—Dark seal brown would combine 
prettily with your mastic gray goods. 

Hovpri.—An infant's basket should be about half a 
yard long, furnished with soap in a box, sponge in an 
oil-silk bag, violet powder, safety pins, small comb, 
brush, etc. 

New Svssorinrr.—Directions for point lace em- 
broidery were given in Bazar No. 11, Vol. Ill. Back 
numbers of the Bazar may be ordered from this office 
at 10 cents each. 

An Op Sunsorrser.—A black cashmere dress for a 
young girl of seventeen would look well made with 
cut-away coat and sheath over-skirt piped with silk; 
also a silk vest and a skirt trimmed with silk pleating. 
Have buttons as plain or as fanciful as you choose. 
Princesse dresses are fashionable in cashmere, grena- 
dine, silk, etc. 

S. G. 8.—We can not undertake to recommend pro- 
fessional men to our readers. 

Mrs. T. N.—We do not send addresses.—The French 
Coat illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XI., is suitable 
for silk and velvet. 

Marie Netson.—Your cashmere sample is olive 
green of a stylish shade. We can not promise that 
you can match it exactly, but by using rough-threaded 
bourette you can get something that will combine 
well with it. Yes, you can use the narrowest piping 
of the same, or else rows of stitching, and do without - 
silk or fringe. For this purpose we commend the pat- 
tern of Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XI. Carrick capes are 
fashionable with polonaises, or with basques or prin- 
cesse dresses, without other wraps. A belt of four 
cashmere folds fastened by hooks and eyes is appro- 
priate.. Beige-color would go well with olive. A chip 
hat trimmed with beige or with olive would match 
such 4 suit, 






















































384 HARPER 
Hat for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 

Tus hat is made of yellow serpentine straw braid. The 

brim is run with blue straw. Two rows of yellow and blue 

plaited cord are wound around the crown; they are then 


laid in loops in the back, and are finished with tassels of 
straw and blue ribbon, 


Hat for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 


Tris yellow straw hat with high crown is trimmed with 
navy blue ribbon. On the left side is a bow of similar rib- 
bon, the knot of which is fastened with jet bands. The 
brim of the hat is trimmed with navy blue braid. 
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Promenade Fan. 

Tux sticks of this fan are of carved wood stained light 
brown, and ornamented with sepia and gold painting. The 
cover is of brown satin, and is painted in a design of violets 
and lilies-of-the-valley. The edge is trimmed with a strip 
of the material pinked in scallops and gathered through the 
middle. Brown silk cords, a ring, and a tassel of brown 
silk ornamented with small pieces of bamboo complete the 
fan. Short handle of bamboo cane. 


Har ror Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


Straw Berets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur beret Fig. 1 of bronze-colored English straw is bound 
with velvet of the same color, and is trimmed with a border 
composed of gray pigeon feathers and bronze-colored cocks’ 
feathers. The beret is also trimmed with bronze-colored 
velvet on the bias, which is pleated lengthwise, crossed in 
the back, and tied in a knot. The velvet trimming is fast- 
ened by two beaded bronze agrafes. 





















Fig. 2.—The edge of this beret of black English straw is Fig. 1.—Srraw Benet. 
i Fig. 1.—Swiss Mus- 
if ; “ Lin, Lace, anp BLUE 
S - Rippon Cap. 
" For description see 


bbe oy Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years Fig. 2.—Gragsme Svrr 
o.v.—Backx.—[For Front, see Page 381.]} From 10912 Years 
For description see Supplement. For descrip} see Supp 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Couiar, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Har m . 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
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For CHILD FROM 
1 To 2 YEARS 
OLD. 


ment, No. V., Fig. 26. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustiw axp Lace 
Cottar.—{See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No, V., Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin Dress. Fig. 2.—Srripep Percate Scrr.—Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 389.] 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 


bound with black velvet. A bias strip of velvet three inches and 
three-quarters wide is wound around the crown, and trimmed with 
a border of cocks’ feathers. The beret is trimmed besides with 
two pleated strips of black velvet, which are crossed in the back, 
and are fastened with bronze agrafes as shown by the illustration. 


Hats for Children from 1 to 2 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The brim of this white chip hat is faced with white 
faille, which is gathered on one side and pleated on the other. The 
prim is rolled slightly all around, turned up in a revers on the 
right side, and trimmed with bows of white satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. Above the revers the hat is trimmed 
with loops of white ribbon, a white ostrich feather, and an aigrette 
of white feathers. An elastic braid covered with pleated white 
ribbon serves to keep the hat in place. 

Fig. 2.—The rolled brim of this white chip hat is faced with 
pleated white gros grain. Around the crown are laid three rows of white satin 
ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. On the right side is a rosette of similar 
ribbon, and on the left side are bows and a small white ostrich feather. White 
elastic braid covered with gathered white satin ribbon serves to keep the hat in 


place. 
: Lace and Ribbon Fraise. 


For this fraise eut of Swiss muslin one piece seven inches and a quarter long 
and wide, point from the upper toward the under edge, and slope it out on the 
upper edge for the neck. Edge this part with box-pleated lace an inch and a ToLLe and Lace Mantinya, 
Quarter wide, which is trimmed with loops of pale blue gros grain ribbon a PRoMENADE Fan. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Pigs. 23 and 24. Fig. 5.—Borprr or Co 
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quarter of an inch wide. Trim this part besides 
with lace seven-eighths of an inch wide and with rib- 
bon loops, and at the middle set on a bow of pale 
blue gros grain ribbon an inch wide. Face the upper 
corners with similar ribbon, which is trimmed on the 
neck four inches and seven-eighths long with lace and 
loops, and the ends of which are tied in a bow in the 


back. 
Fan with Holder. 


Tus fan is made of polished ebony sticks, the out- 
er ones of which are ornamented with silver. The 
fan-holder consists of thick black silk cord, the ends 
of which are furnished with silver capsules, and join- 
ed to an oval agrafe by means of rings. This agrafe 
is made of ebony, edged with. silver beads, and fur- 
nished on the sides with tassels of black silk and sil- 
ver ornaments. On the agrafe is set a hook and a 
silver chain furnished with a swivel-hook. 


Monogram. 
THIs monogram is embroidered with white and col- 
ored cotton in satin and tent stitch. 


Hat ror Girt From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


Embroidered Cashmere Scarf. 

Tus scarf of pale blue cashmere is twenty-four 
inches wide and two yards and a quarter long, trimmed 
on the under edge and on the ends with fringe, and 
embroidered as shown by the illustration in chain 
stitch with olive green, pink shaded, and white silk 

b floss. The foundation is embroidered in a similar 
Fig. 2.—Srraw Beret. manner. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mvs- 
LIN, LACE, AND 
Rippon Cap. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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2.—Grugsric Suit ror Boy Fig. 3.—Gymnastic Surr ror Girt From 
rom 10912 Years ovp. 10 tro 12 YEARS OLD,—({For pattern and 
r descrip) see Supplement. description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 17-22.) 





Fig. 4.—Curr ror Coiar, Fic. 3. 


Fig. 2.—Har ror Carp 
rroM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin anp Lace Coniar. 
See Figs. 4 and 5.—(For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 28.) 


Fig. 1.—Fatt.e anp Percate Dress. Fig. 2.—Buntine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


Borders for Bed Linen.—Netted Guipure. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 381. 

Turse borders are worked on a straight netted founda- 
tion in point de toile and in point d’esprit with medium-sized 
thread, and are filled with wheels, twisted bars, bars in point 
de reprise, and dots formed of loops. The borders are fin- 
ished on the outer edge with button-hole stitches. Cut away 
the projecting netted foundation. 


HERON 


geronng 


SEY PeUEne rene ORE ER 
Regrnsvereeensen| 


Border for Baskets, etc. 


See illustration on page 381. 


SS 


Tus border is worked on a pinked strip of gray cloth in 
satin, tent, and herring-bone stitch with blue and yellow 


silk floss. 
Straw Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 381. 

Fig. 1.—This hat with pointed crown is composed of strips 
of brown and yellow straw. The trimming consists of a 
pleating of brown faille, which is laid around the crown, and 
is finished at the right side with loops and a ravelled end of 
the same material. On the loops is set a spray of poppies, 
corn-flowers, metallic grasses, and a brown wing with a gilt 

tip and stem. 
Fig. 2.—This hat is made of strips of navy blue and gray 
straw, and is trimmed with navy blue silk gauze, which is 
pleated and twisted, as shown by the illustration, in a negligent but graceful fash- 
ion, so as to nearly cover the crown. At the left side of the hat is a spray of wheat 
and corn-flowers, set in the middle of the gauze loops, and covering the place where 
: , they are joined. Navy blue satin ribbon forms the strings, which are tied carelessly 
or CoLlgin Corys, Fics. 3 anp 4. Fan with Hover. in a bow at the sides. 
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ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrnor or “A Gotnen Sornow,” “Taz Biossommne 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
A CONFIDENCE BY THE WAY. 


Tue back seat of the coach had been secured 
for Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and his friend, and they 
were at first too much preoccupied by the exceed- 
ing beauty of the road and the distant majesty 
of the great mountain range on whose towering 
southeastern peak Adam mourned his son for 
one hundred years, to interrupt their impressions 
by conversation. To both the scene was novel. 
Sir Wilfrid was then visiting Ceylon for the first 
time, and Dunstan had merely touched at Galle 
on his voyage out; and to the one because he 
was in good health and high spirits, to the other 
because he was enjoying the change from the ship 
to land travelling, and also because he was eagerly 
anticipating a climate that should revive him, the 
journey was pleasant. The light coach, with its 
four small horses and its shouting attendants, 
dashed along at a great pace through the country 
in which it is always summer, and every thing 
and every body are always en féte. The air was 
dazzlingly bright, and as the hours went on the 
features of the scene wore many varied aspects, 
all beautiful and full of life. The perfectly kept 
road through an avenue of giant cocoa-nut palms 
is thickly set with native huts, and never winds 
out of sight of the purple sea. At short intervals 
it crosses the lagoons, where there are crowds of 
bathers, and travellers get a rapid view of the vil- 
lages with bazar and temple of the pagoda shape 
that seems to those who have never seen it im- 
possible off a plate or a tea-pot. Buddhist priests 
in saffron robes, attended by boys clad in white, 
who hold yellow silk umbrellas over their sleek 
sage heads, groups of Cingalese in many-colored 
attire, on foot and travelling singly in small bul- 
lock car+s, fill the road, which, after some time, 
lies through more varied scenery, and is bordered 
by the scarlet-blossomed cotton-tree and the areca 

alm. 

g Dunstan, who had slept soundly in spite of the 
heat on the previous night, was looking better, 
and in a much more cheerful mood. His two 
years’ experience of the East came to the aid of 
Esdaile’s lack of knowledge, and for some time, 
when they talked at all, it was only of the strange 
and interesting scene around them, the bounte- 
ous beauty of nature, and the curious aspect of 
the dense population of the almost continuous 
village that lies between Galle and Colombo. Es- 
daile was one of those sensible travellers who like 
to know what they ought to look for at certain 
places, and he had brought a well-known book 
with him, whose pages he consulted now and 
again when he wanted to identify the features of 
the landscape without trusting to his own powers 
of observation, which, like the floor of Miss Miggs’s 
garret, “did not bear, but the contrairy.” The 
next day, when the coach journey was over, Es- 
daile and Dunstan would recognize that no de- 
scription could be truer than that which told them 
how they had “dashed through the bazars and 
cocoa groves ; then across the golden sands, cov- 
ered with rare shells, and fringed on the one side 
with the bright blue dancing sea, dotted with many 
a sail, and on the other with deep green jungle, 
in which were sheltered dark lagoons.” And 
again, how “once in a while they would drive out 
on to a plain varied by clumps of fig and tulip 
trees, and, looking to the east, would sight the 
purple mountains of the central range ; then, dash- 
ing again into the thronged bazars, would see lit- 
tle but the bright palm-trees relieved upon an 
azure sky.” Long before they entered “the Chris- 
tian kingdom of Colombo,” to speed through its 
cinnamon gardens, where the cinnamon - laurel 
contrasts beautifully with the red soil, and the 
air is alive with -flies and winged beetles, 
the conversation of the evening before had re- 
eurred to Esdaile’s memory, and he tried, though 
not abruptly, to lead Dunstan to talk of the cir- 
cumstances that had altered his prospects, and 
seemingly estranged him from England and his 
friends. In reality, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile knew less 
about Captain Dunstan than he knew about many 
other men whom he would hardly have classed 
among his friends, though he was as likely as an- 
other to bestow that title lightly. He had met 
Dunstan at a “good” club, and then at several 
“ good” houses, and his position in society, even 
apart from the expectations which had in some 
inexplicable way been disappointed, was well de- 
fined. But beyond this, and the fact that Dunstan 
was a very good fellow and he liked him, Esdaile 
was profoundly ignorant. When Mr. Gilchrist 
stated his belief that Captain Dunstan had been 
“badly treated,” and did so apropos of what 
“Tom Esdaile’s boy” had said to him, he spoke 
much more from his own former knowledge, and 
the remembrance of distant persons and things 
that is kept so clear by the uneventful routine of 
life in an Eastern country, than from any thing 
his visitor had imparted to him. 

“Tt would depend a good deal on what Sandi- 
lands tells us about that kind of thing,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, who was of a vague habit of mind, and 
given to speaking of most topics as “that kind 
of thing,” “ whether vou make up your mind ?” 

“ About turning coffee-planter ? Well, yes; I 
should think a deal of his opinion, of course. 
It is not as if I knew any thing about the busi- 
ness ; it is only an idea iike another, as the French 
say. Sandilands is a clever fellow, isn’t he ?” 

“He must be; he has made this plantation of 
mine pay, or at least promise to pay, and it was 
never any thing but a source of vexation before 
his time. He is a long-headed, quiet-tempered 
fellow, and a desperate hard worker—not to be 
beat; a ar Scotchman.” 

“A man of no family or fortune, I suppose, or 





-he would have laid out his lines in pleasanter 


places.” 

“No; just a well-educated man, middle-class 
in birth, but of first-rate education, and energy 
enough for a dozen like you and me.” 

“ Ah,” said Dunstan, with a sigh, “I don’t know 
about you; you don’t require energy for any 
thing except amusing yourself, but I should cer- 
tainly be much the better for an additional spice 
of that quality. It is deuced hard to begin all 
over again.” 

“Tt is indeed, and unjust too, though you would 
not let me say so yesterday.” 

“ No, there you’re wrong ; it is hard, but it is not 
unjust. I’m better now; this delightful air revives 
one, and we are in the very realm and atmosphere 
of story-telling. Ill tell you all about it.” 

Edward Dunstan threw away the end of his 
cigar, while Esdaile lighted a fresh one, and after 
a glance around and ahead of the coach, which 
was rolling rapidly along, he began : 

“Once upon a time, a long time ago, a young 
man named Edward Dunstan, who had nothing 
to recommend him except good blood, good looks, 
a commission in a line regiment, and about two 
hundred a year, had the good luck to meet and 
fall in love with the loveliest and best woman in 
the world. Her name was Helena Drummond ; 
she was the only sister of Admiral, or, as he then 
was, Captain, Drummond, of Bevis, in Suffolk. 
She had no parents living. She married the young 
subaltern, and they lived very happily ever after. 
Is the beginning of the story romantic enough ?” 


“Quite. The parties were your father and 
mother ?” 
“They were. They lived happily ever after, 


but they did not live long, and my mother’s broth- 
er could never be brought to regard their marriage 
with favor. It did not matter much to them 
while they were together, I fancy, but when my 
father died, quite young, and my mother was left 
with me, and nothing but ner small pension and 
my father’s two hundred pounds a year to keep 
herself and educate me and start me in the world 
upon, she was obliged to think of the future, and 
to regret the estrangement between herself and 
her only brother. I don’t really know what it 
was that happened—I was only seven at the time ; 
but the next thing, after my father’s death and 
my mother’s deep mourning, that I remember, 
was finding myself in a large country house, with 
fields and trees and gardens, with water and boats 
and animals, and being immensely delighted with 
all these things.” 

“Did you take to your uncle ?” 

“ Not particularly, nor did he take tome. He 
was an odd sort of man, a very good man, I am 
sure, but he was not at home on dry land, and he 
carried the orderliness that one always hears sail- 
ors praised for, to a fault. I can remefber my 
poor mother’s nervousness about my destructive 
ways—I was a mischievous young dog, no doubt 
—and how much better I liked the house and the 
place when my uncle was not there than when he 
was. I do not think my mother liked it much ; I 
suppose she did not feel at home there, and it was 
lonely ; I never remember visitors staying in the 
house, This, however, is all too old a story to in- 
terest you. My mother died just after I was sent 
to Harrow, and then I never again had any home 
feeling about Bevis. It may have been a year 
later, perhaps, that my uncle married, and I had 
the sense to know that the event was of great 
importance to me. I had been told, young as I 
was, that I should come in for my uncle’s proper- 
ty, and my juvenile notions of my own dignity 
and grandeur sprouted pretty freely. I was or- 
dered home for the holidays by a short letter from 
my uncle, in which he informed me that I should 
be introduced to my aunt, and that he hoped I 
would so conduct myself as to merit her good- 
will and i 

“Which you did not do, I presume.” © 

“ Precisely. Which I did not do. The first 
thing I perceived when I arrived at Bevis on that 
memorable occasion was that the house was much 
finer than it had been: new furniture, new pic- 
tures, all sorts of beautiful things about that I 
had never seen, changed its whole aspect, and the 
whole thing was on a bigger and more imposing 
scale. I afterward came to know that my uncle’s 
wife had a large fortune of her own, that he had 
been engaged to her many years before, when 
they were both young, and something had hap- 
pened to prevent the marriage—a lovers’ quarrel 
of some sort. They did not meet for years, but 
when they met, the old state of things revived, 
and they married. -I enjoyed myself very much 
that first time; there were horses and dogs and 
new faces, though no more visitors than before, 
and my uncle and Mrs. Drummond left me very 
much to myself. It was not till just before [ 


left Harrow that Mrs. Drutmmond showed any dis- . 


like of me; she did then, however, and it has 
never varied. She has disliked me, boy and man, 
ever since.” 

“ And yet, as she had no children, she could not 
feel that you were interfering with her in any way.” 

“True, and I did not give her rauch trouble. 
In a big house of that kind people who don’t get 
on together can keep very clear of each other, 
and I kept clear of her. She is a strong-minded, 
firm-willed woman, and she had unbounded influ- 
ence over my unele from first to last. There was 
not much prejudice in my favor on his part for 
her tc overcome, but what there was, she uproot- 
ed; he hardly noticed me latterly, and after I 
went to Woolwich he never once wrote to me with 
his own hand. I used to short notes from 
her, generally to the effect that I had better be 
very careful in money matters, for that if I ex- 
ceeded my allowance, I need not look to them to 
pay my debts, and as I knew precisely what I had 
in the world to come into independent of them— 
that is, two hundred a year—I should be the best 
judge of the wisdom of involving myself in lia- 
bilities.” 

“ And I suppose, as a matter of course, you did 
exceed your allowance.” - 





“Of course I did. You are prepared to learn 
that naturally, but you will not be prepared to 
learn that after all those lectures and warnings 
my uncle paid up for me, and it was Mrs. Drum- 
mond who made him do it.” 

“T am not at all surprised,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
with a sly smile. “TI rather fancied Mrs, Drum- 
mond wasn’t altogether a bad sort, but only one 
of those desperately conscientious and straight- 
going women—believes in energy and that kind 
of thing—whose bark is generally worse than 
their bite.” 

“Ah! but hers wasn’t,” replied Captain Dun- 
stan, with emphasis, “for you know what her bite 
was.” 

“The admiral’s will, eh ?” 

“Just that. I don’t mean to say I was all I 
ought to have been, in any sense, and you know 
I started by telling you it wasn’t unjust, though 
it seemed a little, or more than a little, hard. 
Mrs. Drummond was not a tyrant, you must un- 
derstand, but she had a natural talent for gov- 
erning, and my uncle had a natural aptitude for 
being governed by any woman, except his sister, 
who would have taken the trouble, and so she 
had the upper hand completely ; and though she 
made my uncle pay up for me, and stand a hand- 
some outfit, and start me quite clear, and all that 
kind of thing, she had no sort of compunction 
about telling him that was all he was to do for 
me. She thoroughly meant it, and she told me 
so. Not to my face; I didn’t give her the chance ; 
and I can not say I ever had much faith in Bevis’s 
coming tome. Every body who knew about the 
circumstances, and that there was nobody else 
nearly or remotely related to the admiral, took it 
for granted, and of course trades-people and mon- 
ey-lenders could not be persuaded to the contrary.” 

“Tt was said every where, I know,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, “and I’m sure all the women believed 
it. The mothers, I mean.” 

“They never had any reason to do so, given 
them by me,” answered Dunstan, with some heat 
of manner and a very black frown, which, how- 
ever, Esdaile, who was looking at the prospect, 
did not observe. “I never sailed, during my brief 
voyage on the treacherous sea of society, under 
false colors of any kind. People drew their own 
conclusions. I did not suggest them.” 

“T call the admiral an old fool myself,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, coolly. “He must have known it 
was only a case of prejudice; and if it comes to 
that, I don’t think he had any right to leave the 
whole property to his wife—for more than her 
life, that is. Land ought to remain in the blood 
and in the name.” 

“You speak with the authority of one who was 
born an heir-apparent, my dear fellow,” said Dun- 
stan, laughing, “and you forget that my name is 
not Drummond. If I had been a brother’s son, 
it is very likely the case would have been differ- 
ent. Of course I don’t mean to say I had not 
expectations in my own mind, or that I at any 
time realized the trath that I should never be a 
bit better off than I was when I joined my regi- 
ment. I ought to have known it, and acted on the 
knowledge, just as we all ought to know such 
lots of things, and to act on them, only we don’t. 
Well, there’s no good in dwelling on all that now. 
If my uncle had died a year sooner, and I had 
known for certain how it was to be with me, I 
should have been saved a good deal.” 

“How? Had you come to grief again ?” 

“Tn the way of debts? No, not so very much 
in that respect, but in others. People made mis- 
takes about me, and I made mistakes about them, 
and I got heavily hit.” 

Esdaile listened to his friend with quickened 
curiosity now. Could there have been any thing 
more ? he had asked himself the day before, when 
he noticed that Dunstan was looking so ill. There 
had been something more. Odd that he had nev- 
er suspected any thing, for he had seen a good 
deal of Dunstan from the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance until Dunstan’s departure for India ; 
they were in the same set in London, and the one 
had generally known what the other was doing 
during that interval. But Dunstan was a reticent 
man in certain respects ; never until to-day, in the 
impulse of confidence produced by their meeting 
in a strange and distant land, had he said a word 
of the real nature of the circumstances which had 
been discussed among their common acquaintance 
in England, in happy ignorance of the facts; and 
it might be that Esdaile had never seen, knew 
nothing of, the lady. That the “something more” 
in the case was a lady, Sir Wilfrid had no doubt 
at all. Esdaile thought all this during a scarcely 
perceptible pause, after which Dunstan resumed : 

“Tt was soon over; all the blunders on all sides 
did not take more than six weeks in the making; 
but the whole business left me without any heart 
in me to face India and regimental work ; and it 
disgusted me in every way. I need not go into 
particulars ; I suppose you can guess what it was 
that hit me hard.” 

“Of course I can—a woman,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
with the grave sententiousness of an elderly sage 
to whom no vagary of the human mind or acei- 
dent of human fate can be strange or disconcert- 

. “Who was she ?” 

“T can not tell you. It was not her fault, but 
I could not expect any one but myself to believe 
that, and so I must not give any one the chance 
of blaming her. I met just as one always 
meets every body in London, and—well, it was all 
over with me very speedily.” Dunstan laughed, 
by no means naturally or easily. “I saw a good 
deal of her, and it seemed to me that there never 
was any desire on the part of her father and moth- 
er to keep us apart, rather the contrary, indeed. 
She was very pretty and very bright, and I had 
every reason to think she liked me. I never de- 
ceived her—that sore swear bape = wl con- 
science—about m any way, i par- 

i would have heard 


the reputed heir to Bevis, but whenever the mat- 
ter was mooted to me I always said it was not 


4 





only not certain, but it was, to the best of my be- 
lief, unlikely. However, people chose, I imagine, 
to believe and represent it as a certainty, and I 
was indebted, as I found out afterward, to that 
for the kind reception I had from—the lady’s par- 
ents. You were away at this time; it was just 
before our cruise in Singleton’s yacht, and, as I 
said before, my delusion had a short life if a mer- 
ry one. I danced with her at a ball one night, 
and had very nearly spoken, when she was taken 
away by her mother; but I had been asked to 
luncheon the next day, and meant to go and watch 
for a chance of speaking then. I believed, and I 
had good reason for believing, that an opportuni- 
ty would be made for me. e following morn- 
ing the post brought me a letter from Mrs. Drum- 
mond summoning me at once to Bevis. I was 
not to delay an hour; my uncle was alarmingly 
ill, and had asked for me. The letter reached 
me at nine ; there was a train at eleven. I pack- 
ed a portmanteau, and then I wrote the words I 
had intended to speak that day. A fatal impa- 
tience had seized hold of me; their house was in 
my way to the station, and I left my letter at the 
door myself, with an explanation of my hurried 
departure. When I arrived at Bevis I found the 
admiral still living, but unconscious, He never 
rallied again, and he never spoke to me. Two 
days later he died. I was distracted with anxiety, 
as you may suppose, and Mrs. Drummond, in her 
irresistible way, got at the cause of it. I never 
intended to tell her, partly because I did not like 
her, and partly because it was not my own affair 
exclusively; but she knew it was not altogether 
grief for my uncle that ailed me, and she imme- 
diately concluded that it was debt, that I was ‘in 
trouble again,’ as she calledit. At least I thought 
my letter merited an answer, and I fumed and 
chafed when no answer came. But Mrs. Drum- 
mond told me I was impatient and foolish, obliv- 
ious of the rules of propriety; that I might be 
sure I should have no answer until after my un- 
cle’s funeral ; and that I had better make the best 
of it. According to his directions the admiral’s 
will was not read until after his funeral had tak- 
en place, and when it was read there was no men- 
tion of me in the document. With the exception 
of a few legacies to his old servants and to one 
or two charitable institutions for sailors and their 
children, the admiral left the whole of his prop- 
erty of every kind and description whatsoever to 
the absolute disposal of his wife. I don’t deny 
that it was a great shock to me, but I think I 
stood it pretty well. I shall always be convinced 
that when the family lawyer left Bevis that even- 
ing he carried with him the draft of the neat par- 
agraph that appeared in the evening papers in 
London the next recording the death of the ad- 
admiral and his testamentary dispositions, and 
that it was written by Mrs. Drummond.” 

“Sharp practice that,” said Esdaile. 
did she do it for?” 

“T don’t know, but I am sure she did it, and 
perhaps it was all the better for me. She did 
me an unconscious kindness by hastening my fate. 
I went back to London and received a very civil 
letter from the lady’s mother, setting forth that, 
under the circumstances, she was sure I would 
see that the past had better be ignored. She did 
not blame me. It was well things had gone no 
further. But I need not describe the letter. It 
was perfectly reasonable and entirely heartless.” 

“ You saw the girl, of course ?” 

“Oh yes, I saw her in a crowd. I danced with 
her too, under the indignant eyes of her mother, 
who need not, however, have been afraid. She 
would not have had the courage to marry me, and 
I should not have been fool enough to ask her. 
I realized the vast difference between its being 
possible that one may be a rich man in time, and 
the absolute certainty that one must always re- 
main a poor one, very thoroughly. But it did not 
harm either of us that I should know she would 
have said ‘ yes’ if all had been as right as all 
was wrong—a hang-dog kind of consolation, no 
doubt; but I found some in it, and I made a con- 
siderable fool of myself; talked, and afterward, 
when there was no chance of seeing her, wrote a 
lot of nonsense about winning fortune and her 
in time, about eternal constancy, and the chances 
there might be in the future for true hearts. I 
got a couple of timid little notes, without a bit 
of assurance in them, in return; but still I think 
she really cared for me. What can a girl do, 
you know, in the world of these days, and ham- 
pered as she is by all the ways and customs of 
her life ?” 

“For that matter,” said Esdaile, “what can 
any of us do? You would not have married her 
then if you could. I suppose you would not mar- 
ry her now?” 

“Yes, I would. Two years of another country, 
and with nothing to do but think of her, have 
changed my mind about the comparative wisdom 
or folly of venturing a little. However, there’s 
no use in thinking about it. I am worse off in- 
stead of better, and even if I do go in for coffee- 
planting, and make something of it, it would come 
too late.” 


“What 


“She did not promise to wait for better times, 
or any thing of that kind? People don’t nowa- 
da’ » 


“And she is, though quite charming, of her 
time. No, she promised nothing, and I only know 
that she hasn’t married.” 

“See here, old fellow,” said Esdaile, after a 
moment’s pause, “I’m awfully sorry for you, but 
I wish she had married. If she hadn’t the pluck 
to stand by you then, she wouldn’t have it any 
later, you know; and what’s the good of hanker- 
ing after what you can’t have? This business 


has been playing the very deuce with you—lend- 
ing a helping hand to the fever, and doubling the 
boredom of India. You won’t do yourself any 
good by going home, if you’ve got this on your 


“T know that,” said Dunstan, sadly, “and I did 
not mean to stay a day longer than I must, to 
settle some business in England. If I hit this off 
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with Sandilands, I shall come out again at once. 
And now you know all about it, and we will talk 
of something else.” 

He shook himself like a chilly dog, and began 
to comment on the beauty of the country they 
were driving through, with great animation, which 
did not, however, find a free response from his 
companion. Esdaile was thinking over the little 
romance of real life of which Dunstan had just 
given him the outline, and trying to fit in the names 
and the characters. He and Dunstan had a great 
number of acquaintances in common; he won- 
dered who among them were the prudent moth- 
er and the timid, half-hearted daughter in ques- 
tion. The nameless young lady did not by any 
means charm Sir Wilfrid’s imagination. After a 
few minutes, however, he gave up the problem, 
finding the working of it fruitless. 

“They’re all alike,” said he to himself; “ it’s no 
good trying to identify the parties. It’s the way 
of the world, and there’s something to be said for 
it, after all.” 

Soon after, the scene changed to the environs 
of the capital of the island, and the swift-rolling 
coach bore the travellers through the cinnamon 
gardens where the Dutch “burgher” families 
were taking the air, arrayed in white, and the 
ladies wearing natural flowers in their jet black 
hair, to the hotel outside the walls, which was 
their immediate destination. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HIGH TEA. 


" IGH TEA” is a meal which can be arranged 

quite fittingly in many rooms where any 
attempt at a “dinner party” would look preten- 
tious and absurd. It will not overwhelm even the 
modest breakfast parlor of a suburban villa. It 
will not embarrass the thrifty mistress of a single 
servant. Its dishes are not of huge proportions 
or superabundant heat, and there is a pleasant, 
sociable easiness about it which encourages polite 
little attentions among the guests themselves, and 
does not too severly tax the domestic waiting 
powers. 

It can be made the prettiest of all meals. A 
well-chosen tea-urn is a graceful object in itself, 
and tea china is generally much prettier than 
dinner services, unless the latter be very expen- 
sive. Tea and coffee should be always offered, 
and there should be abundance of milk on hand. 
Let the china be as varied as possible: if every 
article can be different from the others, so much 
the better; if not, arrange those similar in little 
groups. Three plates should be allotted to each 
visitor, viz., a small one for bread and butter, 
etc., a larger one for the savory dishes, and an- 
other for the sweet ones. These last two can be 
set on the table or reserved on a sideboard, as 
convenience or taste may dictate. Take care that 
a sufficiency of knives, forks, and spoons is pro- 
vided—which seems an unnecessary reminder ; 
but any informality of hospitality is too apt to de- 
generate into slovenliness, and servants want more 
direction and watching on these occasions than 
when they have harder and faster lines to guide 


em. 

When possible, have a growing plant on the 
table, placed in a china pot or a pretty wicker 
fencing. This is the most pleasant decoration 
for an entertainment which must never be de- 
prived of a sort of impromptu character. When 
flowers are difficult or costly to procure, a very 
pretty effect of color may be made by a wise pur- 
chase and arrangement of fruit in a high épergne, 
the simpler in its form the better. Grapes and 
blushing apples are always refreshing to the eye, 
and can be had in winter. Remember to intro- 
duce no fruit, such as oranges, which would be 
unsuitable for eating with tea or coffee. 

It must never be forgotten that high tea must 
offer some really substantial edibles. At the same 
time there should be nothing difficult to serve or 
to partake. A cold fowl is always welcome, but 
it should be carved in readiness, as should be some 
well-roasted and attractive-looking cold beef. But 
in addition to the cold dishes which must always 
figure at a meal instituted partly for the benefit of 
those who can not be strictly punctual, there are 
one or two hot dishes which are very suitable for 
the more fortunate guests. Daintily minced and 
seasoned mutton, served up in a fencing of nicely 
mashed potatoes, will be found very acceptable to 
visitors coming from a distance, and really requir- 
ing a good meal. “Rissoles” are also deservedly 
popular. For these the best parts only of meat 
are chopped very finely; a quarter of its weight 
of bread-crumbs is added, then an onion boiled to 
a tender pulp, the whole flavored with pepper, salt, 
and beaten egg in fit proportion to the quantity 
of meat and bread-crumb. If the balls do not 
seem to bind, some flour may be added. An 
ounce of butter will serve for the frying of several 
of these rissoles, and they must be very carefully 
turned. If considered too dry without it, they 
may be served with gravy. 

For sweet dishes open jam tarts are never out 
of place. In winter-time take care to provide 
stewed pears or plums. If high tea is given in 
the days of strawberries, cherries, and currants, 
so much the better. 

“Marmalade pudding” is a variety among 
“mould” dishes, which introduces a flavor very 
suitable for a tea table. This is made in the fol- 
lowing proportions: To one table-spoonful of 
marmalade, five ounces of bread-crumbs, two 
ounces of currants, one ounce of butter, two 
ounces of sugar. Melt the butter and mix it with 
the other ingredients, then add two eggs well 
beaten, and half a pint of milk. Butter a mould 
and pour the mixture into it, tie a cloth tightly 
over it, and boil it for an hour and a half. 

It should not be forgotten that at high tea there 
should be plenty of nicely sliced bread and butter, 
and two or three varieties of cake of the simpler 
and lighter kinds, 





SAE OF SAMOA. 


ANY days’ sail from the western shores of 

our own land lies the land of little Sae— 
Samoa—a group of islands the largest of which 
is but little more than threescore miles long and 
a half score broad ; islands where the coral worm 
and the voleano have wrought together, and that 
sun and seas have clothed in perpetual beauty 
and warmth, If any one doubts this, let him 
ship from San Francisco on board the stanch 
schooner Petrel, and be on deck some day, after 
a month of days has passed, and see the sight 
that greets him in the long curves of the shore 
fringed with the feathery plumes of the cocoa- 
palms, and backed by the burnished shadow of 
the orange-trees, thickets all aflame with flowers, 
white cottages and brown huts here and there 
along the beach, people moving in the shadow of 
the groves, these bare and shining like bronzes, 
those in long and loose white linen, and, far 
back, the land rising slowly with long undula- 
tions till there are green and woody mountains 
towering thousands of feet above the sea, pen- 
etrated by lovely and inviting valleys, and with 
a cataract falling down the steep in little more 
than a silver thread, but flowing on and broad- 
ening till it empties into the bay as the river 
Sigago. Far out into the sea, on either side, 
wade the great reefs where the surf plays in 
snow and silver, and around the Petrel the water 
will be swarming with dark shapes eager to get 
aboard with friendly words. 

But these shapes are those of a different order 
of people from little Sae’s ; she was a great chief's 
daughter, and they are the people of the villages 
who do a great chief’s bidding. Yet little Sae 
never saw a vessel coming into the bay that she 
did not leave her play to see also if by any chance 
her dear brother were aboard ; for Avia, her broth- 
er, was of a roaming sort, and whether he had run 
away from his lessons, or whether any sailor had 
stolen him away in a ship, none knew—sailing 
gods, the islanders used in old times to call those 
who touched at the place in ships. 

All sorts of gods, indeed, the islanders used, 
in those old times, to worship. Every family had 
a god, and every body in the family had a god, 
and then the villages had one, and the nation 
also. When a baby was born, a particular god 
was called on to care for him, and this god was 
supposed to dwell in some object—as a cat, or a 
cocoa-nut, or a pigeon—always sacred so far as 
that child was concerned. For if it were a cocoa- 
nut, he could never open it for its refreshing milk, 
be he never so thirsty; if it were a pigeon, he 
could never taste the delicious flesh ; if it were a 
dog, he could not throw a stone at it, let it howl 
at the moon all night. If he did, he must die. 
For should he eat a cocoa-nut, it would sprout 
and grow and become a tree and bear fruit with- 
in him, and put an end to him; and so with all 
the rest. Sae knew an old woman, indeed, whose 
grandmother knew of a young girl who had eaten, 
and had then slowly changed into a cocoa-nut- 
tree—one of the trees far up the mountain; and 
Sae used to wonder which particular tree it was, 
and if it would know her if she went and pitied 
it: there was a little of the heathen left in 
Sae. She had often thought it would not be so 
bad if one could change into a bird; but then 
the upper gods used to live in birds in those old 
times, and if a bird were ever picked up dead, 
the whole island turned out, weeping and wailing, 
and, wrapping the bird in finest mats, buried it 
with great lamentation. It was not gods who had 
been men, and who had been exalted on account 
of their great deeds, that dwelt in birds—they- 
were in fire and wind and sea. And there was 
one great god above even the upper gods, named 
Tangaloa; but neither he nor any of the others 
was so interesting to Sae as one named Mafuie, 
who lived in the centre of the earth, where there 
was a handle which he used to shake, and so 
make earthquakes ; although Sae’s playmate, Asi- 
asi, had heard her father, another great chief, tell 
a different story of Mafuie, one which said he 
was a great sleeper, and when he turned over and 
yawned it made the earth rock, and that he lived 
among the everlasting fires, which, when he stirred 
them, smoked up through the tops of the hills, 
and Asi knew for a fact that that was the reason 
of the burning volcanoes. Sae did not care for 
any of these gods; but she liked to hear about 
them, as we like to hear about the fairies; but 
she still had a little creeping sensation whenever 
any one mentioned Moso. For Moso was a terri- 
ble being, although no worse than Sepo. The 
first thing that Sae had ever learned to repeat 
was the old exclamation of the people, a frequent 
one to little children, Aina oe a May Se 
eat you! But Sae called herself a Christian child, 
and said she believed in none of these things, al- 
though she had really seen a house built by one 
of the old gods, and did not know what to make 
of that—Le fale o Le Fee—The house of Le Fee; 
it was ten miles from where she lived, built of 
hewn stone laid with mortar, and Le Fee, a pow- 
erful god, who, when he walked, made the earth 
tremble and the trees droop and the rivers foam, 
built it to show his dominion over all the train of 
lesser gods who were his slaves, and made these 
gods bring stone to raise the walls and coral to 
pave the floors, and sound neither of hammer, 
axe, nor saw was heard while its walls rose; and 
Le Fee lounged and looked on, till suddenly a 
greater god stood before him, and challenged him 
to combat; and being whipped without mercy, 
Le Fee fled out beyond the outer reefs, and still 
lives in the storms of the sea. Sae thought it 
was probably the god she worshipped who con- 
quered Le Fee. Before her father became a Chris- 
tian, always previous to the evening meal he made 
an offering of fire to all the heavenly powers ; and 
when the fire was lighted, he would say, “ This 
light is for you, O king and gods superior and in- 
ferior !” sometimes ending with the words, “Great 
gods and human gods, be not angry if any are 
forgotten !”” 





But all this was over now, and little Sae went 
every day to the missionary school. Before she 
went, however, her little black head, with its beau- 
tiful long hair, was plastered thick with lime made 
from the coral reefs, and after a while she went 
down to the sea to wash it off. This was for 
cleanliness, and every body did so, with such thick 
hair as they had under such hot suns. There 
were people in the bush—that is, in the woods 
and thickets—whose hair was so thick and coarse 
that it stood out straight till their heads were the 
size of a bushel basket. This lime gave the hair 
a reddish tinge in time, and although the faces 
on the islands were dark, there were many peo- 
ple with hair which was almost golden. It was 
no trouble to wash the lime off. From the time 
that she was born Sae had known how to swim 
in the soft warm waters of the Pacific seas, The 
mothers and the nurses went into the water with 
the babies on one arm or sitting astride the neck, 
or they even tossed them on the wave to take 
care of themselves, and the tiny creatures, who 
could neither walk nor stand alone, would swim 
off like so many little frogs. Thus the water was 
just as familiar to the children of Samoa as the 
land ; and, as they hardly ever had any clothes to 
wet, they made nothing of diving in at any time. 
Sae never was so happy as when she was in the 
sea or the river, whither she ran the moment her 
few lessons were over, not in the least afraid of 
the great sharks rolling outside the reef, but never 
venturing in. As free in the water as a bird in 
the air, no fish could do any thing that she could 
not do—diving from the cliff, cutting through the 
surf, her little brown body slipping about beneath 
the surface, and she would fairly have lived in it 
if her mother had not swam in after her and, tuck- 
ing her under one arm, brought her ashore and 
taken her over to wash off the salt in the river: 
too long a stay in the water under the burning 
sun made the flesh swell and harden, till the legs 
became like an elephant’s. At such times Sae 
envied the babies of the washer-women, who were 
planted in the margin of the rivers, and, their feet 
being buried in the sand so that they could not 
get away, were left to splash and enjoy them- 
selves. The color of the water in the pools and 
shallows was something that delighted little Sae’s 
soul, The deep pools among the hollows of the 
reefs, when the sun shone in them, seemed to be 
lighted up with all the jewels in the world, flame 
colors and tender greens and silvery blues and 
bloomy purples, the gigantic sea-anemones wav- 
ing their tentacles among them, and constantly 
making the colors change with every ripple of 
the tide. Sae used to people these hollows, in 
her imagination, with beings fit to dwell in the 
midst of such beauty, but which might have shock- 
ed the good missionaries if she had told of them, 
and so she kept the secret to herself ; and when 
tired of playing that the lovely creatures were 
there, she used to float on the water and watch 
some fisherman standing far out on the reef and 
throwing his bamboo into the surf, all bare 
and brown and shining in the sun. There were 
always plenty of fish, of course, to be had in that 
place, and plenty of every thing else, in fact. Sae 
was very fond of the wild pigeons that ate the 
green nutmegs till their flesh was flavored with 
them, and there were pigs and fowl and game, 
and yams and bread-fruit and oranges and pome- 
granates, pine-apples and guavas, and almost ev- 
ery fruit under heaven; but best of all she loved 
the luscious green cocoa-nut inside whose skin 
only a soft thin pulp had gathered, while the rest 
was filled with the cool delicious juice of the tree. 
Sae’s father had many thousand cocoa-nut-trees, 
and as each tree is thought to be worth a dollar 
a year—oil being pressed from the dried meat of 
the nut, from which oil all our nicest soaps are 
made—he would have been a very rich man had 
there been much money on the islands ; as it was, 
he bartered his cocoa-nuts for such things as he 
needed. He was a powerful chief, and had many 
rights, all of which he did not exercise; as, for 
instance, if he wished for any thing in the pos- 
session of his inferior, he could take it, and it was 
no theft. If any one caught a bonita in the wa- 
ter, it was brought to him or to his fellow-chiefs. 
The common people were not allowed to have such 
a delicacy ; yet when these chiefs met any of the 
common people they paused and chatted together, 
and for the time being were equals. 

But the proudest possession of Sae’s father was 
his Talking Man—not exactly a possession either, 
but a follower, for the Talking Men were next to 
the great chiefs themselves in importance. How 
many times Sae had heard this Fila-oma talk till 
it seemed to her that he made black appear white ! 
and she thought her father’s Talking Man vastly 
superior to the one who talked for Asiasi’s father. 
There had been no books on the islands till late- 
ly, and these Talking Men held the place of books, 
their memories crammed with facts and fancies. 
They knew how the world first came about, and 
every thing that happened on the islands since; 
and Sae had sat entranced, listening to the words 
of the wise Fila-oma, yet she could never quite 
make out why each one had a different story to 
tell of the same thing, the Talking Man of Asi’s 
father declaring that the islands were thrown up 
from the deep sea by the volcanoes, while their 
own Talking Man declared that here were once 
great people and great kingdoms, but the ice, 
drifting down from the North, had tipped up the 
earth and drowned out the old country, leaving 
nothing but the scattered spots above water which 
were the islands now, and that the old house of 
Le Fee, and the paved road across one of the isl- 
ands, were all that was left of the work of those 
peoples and those kingdoms. Since the mission- 
aries had come, some books had been printed in 
the Samoan tongue ; Sae had learned to read from 
a Bible printed in Samoan—it needed but four- 
teen letters to print all their words, and those 
were but the vowels and f, g, 1, m, n, p, s, t, v— 
in fact, to hear a person speak in the Samoan 
tongue was like hearing music. 

Bat Sae had plenty of other music, for there 





was a perpetual song to be heard somewhere on 
the islands or the water, by morning, noon, and 
night. To be sure, the native Samoan tunes were 
much alike, and as a rule the singers composed 
them while they sang, and the words too; these 
singers sat in half circles in the moonlight, and 
whatever came under their observation they wove 
into the song. But they did not rely on their own 
music; their quick ears caught all the tunes that 
were going, from the sailors of the vessels in the 
harbor, catching the worst first, of course, Sae 
herself could whistle “Shoo, Fly,” as well as any 
little ragamuffin of our streets; but Asi’s sister, 
who was taught in the convent, could sing her 
part in Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The greater por- 
tion of the people sang all the time: when they 
were beating out the fibre for their mats their 
voices always rose in chorus ; with the first stroke 
of the oar, when any party of them were in the 
boat, the song began again, and usually a fresh one, 
for it was almost impossible to speak, let alone to 
sing, in the soft sweet language, without making 
melodious rhythm and starting a new musical idea. 

But none of these things did Sae enjoy now as 
she used when Avia was with her—neither the 
singing, nor the dancing, nor the listening to the 
Talking Man, nor the blowing of the pambo horn, 
nor the swimming, and not even the polulo-fish- 
ing, where, on the only two days in the year in 
which the polulo appeared, crowds of boats put 
out at daybreak, full of the wildest and most 
lawless merry-makers, to find the waters thick 
and alive with the polulo, which, singing and 
laughing and splashing, they fished up and dipped 
up and caught up in great masses like wriggling 
worms, and ate, either raw or baked in banana 
leaves, finding their taste a little like an oyster 
and a little like a crab, during all the gayest of 
gay days. None of these things now pleased Sae 
longer than a few minutes at a time. She was 
always thinking how pleasant it would have been 
if Avia had been with her; and Asi was nothing 
at all beside the memory of Avia. Avia used to 
help her every where, and he never had an enjoy- 
ment without her, nor a pleasure that he did not 
first divide with her. For in Samoa the men are 
always and every where, in private as well as in 
public, polite to the women, allowing them to 
make no exertion that they can make for them, 
insisting that they shall eat first, cooking for 
them if there is no inferior to do it; and Avia’s 
ambition led him always to try and do as he had 
seen his father do—all of which, of course, made 
life very agreeable to little Sae. It was partly 
this politeness of the Samoans, to be sure, togeth- 
er with a resemblance to the Latin of some of 
their words, which made many of the missionaries 
doubt the statements of all the Talking Men con- 
cerning the beginning of things in Samoa, and 
wonder if in those far-away early days hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago, when the Portuguese 
were the sailors of the world, some ship from 
Portugal to India had not blown far to the east, 
and foundered on these coral reefs, and peopled 
the land beyond. But Sae knew nothing of all 
that; she only knew some ship in these recent 
days had carried Avia away, and little she cared 
whether Portugal or the Indies first cradled her 
ancestors. She used to wonder where Avia was 
now, and long to know what he could be doing, 
if he had enough to eat, if he were wandering in 
some strange land—perhaps in a land where they 
ate fat little boys, as they did, she knew, in Fee- 
jee. Drowned, she was sure, he never could be. 
Perhaps he was a slave in some foreign country, 
and he would grow up to be a man and never 
would be tattooed. And at that horrible thought 
Sae would burst into a wail of sorrow. Had not 
Asi’s elder brother just been tattooed, at a cost 
of some two thousand dollars? For it was might- 
ily expensive, this tattooing, and the tattooer al- 
ways made sure of his pay by demanding it in 
the middle of the operation, and if it was not 
given he ceased work, and the young man must 
thence go about half tattooed, the derision of all 
the world. And yet that little mallet with its 
teeth hurt horridly; and although a party went 
together, and but a little was done to each at a 
time, it was all they could do to endure it. It 
made them exceedingly ill, and they had to diet, 
and they came out after three months almost 
skeletons, but clothed in a fine lace-like tracery 
that covered their glossy skins like silken cob- 
web. And Asi’s brother was wearing that—and 
Avia never would have it! Day by day it seemed 
more insupportable to Sae to think of all Avia 
was losing by his absence from home. She could 
not talk about him, for, on account of her mother, 
nobody mentioned his name. And at length it 
was more than Sae could any longer bear, and 
she determined to run away to sea herself, with 
the first opportunity, if so by any chance she 
could find Avia and bring him home with her. 

Opportunity came very soon. She had not fair- 
ly turned the idea over in her mind when she 
saw a schooner—the little Petre/, indeed—getting 
ready to pull up its anchor and run up its sails; 
and when the wind began to fill those sails, and 
the Petrel went dipping and bending out beyond 
the long Mulinun Point, she was lying under a 
bundle of old ropes and sails, and although near- 
ly stifled, she did not dare emerge till just as the 
land was sinking on the horizon. Then suddenly 
she saw that there was no longer any thing but 
a line—maybe the ghost of a palm-tree—of her 
beloved Upolu gleaming on the sea-level. Apia, 
the town, had vanished—with all the lovely curves 
of the beach at Metautu, at Metafele, and Muli- 
nun; with the white houses of the consuls, the 
convent, and the church; with the brown huts, 
made of reeds, and thatched, the matting of the 
lofty sides rolled up for light and air; the long 
avenues of palms, the people, the children, the 
dogs, the parrots and paroquets, and hawk-billed 
pigeons-—they had all gone like a dream when 
one wakes, and Sae set up a loud cry that be- 
trayed her. 

Great was the horror and amazement on the 
schooner to find that a native child had been 
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taken away, and a great chief’s daughter at that. 
There was no help for it. Too late to put back. 
The captain swore at the mate, and the mate 
swore at the men; but it was finally decided to 
take proper care of Sae, and restore her to her 
people on the next voyage. The little culprit 
stood among them, trembling at her fate; but 
they could all understand enough Samoan to learn 
that she had come out into the great world in 
search of Avia, and she somehow touched their 
rough hearts, and they proceeded to make a pet 
of her, much as if she had been the ship’s monk- 
ey. She was not at all afraid of them after a 
few moments, and uttered her little Talofa alii? 
—How are you ?—to every one that came near 
her, just as she would to a stranger on the way 
at home. In half an hour she had told them 
confidentially all about herself, and in another 
half hour was deep in the traditions of her store. 
As she saw the sunset reddening the waters, she 
told the watch the Fila-oma’s story of the reason 
of the longer days in summer; and when the 
round moon swung up in the balance, she was 
telling about the woman and her baby and her 





board and her mallet, that they might see in the 
moon by looking. There was a great famine in 
the land, she said, for a war had ruined the cocoa- 
nuts, the yams had not yet grown, the bread-fruit 
was not ripe, and even the taro failed. One even- 
ing, at the shore, a woman named Sina was beat- 
ing out bark to make mats and tappas, and had 
set her baby in the water, where it was too feeble 
even to splash. She stood facing the east; and 
just then the moon rose, round and full, and to 
her hungry eyes it looked like a great immortal 
bread-fruit. “Why don’t you come down,” she 
eried out, “and give my baby a piece of you to 
eat?” At which the moon, angry at being taken 
for any thing to eat, did come down, and took her 
up, and there she is to-day, baby and board and 
mallet and all, as any body can see. Of course 
the sailors were delighted with this little story- 
teller, and would have kept her telling stories 
forever, perhaps, but for an incident that hap- 
pened presently. 

This petting of theirs, as you may suppose, 
was very pleasant to little Sae, but none of it 
soothed the pain that had begun to burn at her 











heart as she looked out over the waste of waters 
and saw that she had lost all the rest and had 
not found Avia. She began to feel a great dread 
of the unknown country to which she was hast- 
ening, in spite of her desire to find Avia; she 
thought of her poor mother, who by this had 
missed her also, and was wandering about in 
trouble; she thought of her tall sister, who was 
learning all the things that now she would never 
learn, perhaps, studying at the mission -school 
books that told her of the great kingdoms of the 
earth; she thought of the dancers gathering in 
the squares, the swaying figures of the girls, the 
voices of the singers, on this moonlight night— 
on the dark nights none ventured from the door 
except by twos and threes; she thought of the 
way in which her people were wont to turn night 
into day, of the young girls clothed in flowers, 
with wreaths and garlands and necklaces and 
plaited scarfs of the splendid blossoms of the 
islands wound about them, beautiful objects, de- 
lightful to the eye; she thought of the gayety 
when a whole village rose to go and visit another 
village that came out to meet them, and received 





and that now lingered but a moment while her 
boat went out to meet the Petrel’s boat, and send 
to her owners in America word of her master’s 
death. While the boats were approaching each 
other the mate of the Petrel was looking through 
the captain’s glass, and partly in idleness, partly 
in play—for there was not the strictest discipline 
on the little schooner, where half the men were 
owners themselves—held the glass to Sae’s eye as 
she hovered near him. At first she could see 
nothing but a dark blur, a gray haze, and then 
suddenly started up a part of the great ship be- 
fore her eyes, with every line distinct, and then 
the glass swung a little as the vessel rolled, and 
the boat, with its flashing oars and every face of 
every soul within her, for just one instant, hung 
painted on the field of sight. There was a wild 
cry ringing over the deck of the Petrel: “ Avia! 
Avia!” cried Sae, and in the next breath came a 
rush, a dash, and the little dusky figure had 
bounded overboard into the water, had come to 
the top, and was putting out swift as a bonita 
and dark as a cuttle-fish. Then she was in the 
moonlight; the phosphorescent water glittered 
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them with songs and dances and banquets, when 
the visit was finished the people passing to the 
next village, which received them in the same joy- 
ous way, entertaining them for days, till they 
again passed on, going thus till they had made 
the tour of the islands, sometimes taking a year 
to do it, and by the time they returned to their 
own place another village coming to visit them in 
this life of perpetual festivity, flowers, and song, 
and warmth. .With every wave over which the 
vessel bounded Sae felt that she was going farther 
and farther from all the joy of the earth. 

All at once, as she sat there sorrowing, the 
cry came, “Ship ahoy!” and swinging round to 
the other point of the compass, Sae became alive 
with interest and curiosity in the manoeuvres of 
ropes and sails and the lowering of a boat. It 
was late; the moon was riding large and full— 
the refulgent moon of the tropics; you could 
have seen every ripple on the water, every bubble 
of the foam in the wake of the boats that drew 
together from the two vessels, every black line of 
cordage, sparkling with dew, of the ship that had 
been blown by a storm a good way off her course, 








about her; her little dark body shone with silver 
lines as she seemed to rise from a hollow and 
spring into the next surge, as a child springs 
into its mother’s bosom. In that one moment 
Sae had seen Avia’s face in the bow of the hoat, 
hadjcomprehended that he was perhaps return- 
ing to the Samoa which she was leaving. What 
was the water to her more than the air? Did 
she not almost live in it? Afraid of those lazily 
rolling waves? She would be a poor islander if, 
by dint of swimming and shouting, she could not 
get on board of the ship that carried Avia, and 
that doubtless meant to touch at the Samoan 
Islands before winging its farther way! Nor was 
the thought of any awful sea-monster able to 
terrify her—that would be the most cruel and 
awful of possible monsters which could keep her 
from Avia. And if she failed to reach him— 
that did not once occur to Sae. 

For a moment every one on board the Petrel 
was paralyzed ; and then another boat was launch- 
ed and manned, and was following the child with 
mighty strokes. She was clinging to the gunwale 
of that boat when both the others, not understand- 








ing the new movement, came toward it over the 
long roller. There was a brief interval of wild 
terror for the child, lest Avia’s boat were return- 
ing to the ship without her—the ship that seemed 
hanging back only like some impatient charger— 
and then that too had come alongside. There 
were hurried words and cries. “Oh, Avia! it is 
Sae! it is Sae!” she was exclaiming, in the sweet 
Samoan; and while she said it she was being 
drawn over the side, and she was sobbing in 
Avia’s arms as the boats parted. She slept, 
still sobbing in her dreams, in his little brown 
arms that night, as the great ship sped on to 
touch at the Happy Islands, and on the next 
morning the two little runaways together were 
sobbing in the arms of their mother. 





Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Hovse Dress or Biack Sirk. This dress 
is in princesse shape, buttoned on the side below 
the bust. The back of the skirt is trimmed with 








two knife-pleatings; the upper pleating is held 
by two rows of stitching. A beautiful passemen- 
terie embroidered with fancy pearls heads the 
fringe ; it is arranged as a square on the corsage, 
and is carried down the back in two rows. The 
fringe also has strings of pearls. Turned-over 
collar of the silk, and sleeves trimmed with 
pleating and passementecrie. 

Fig. 2.—Srreet Costume. This costume is of 
bourette and faille of natural beige shades. The 
silk demi-trained skirt has pleatings of two shades 
around the bottom, and arranged alternately across 
the back in a shell design like that of jabots. The 
over-skirt of bourette falls open diagonally in 
front, disclosing a plastron tablier of faille; the 
trimming for these is moss galloon and fringe, 
which edge the over-skirt and the two flounces on 
the front and sides. A large bow of silk confines 
the back of the over-skirt, which falls in three 
pleats from the waist. The pelerine mantle is 
of bourette, with the galloon and fringe for trim- 
ming. The bonnet is a straw capote with diadem 
front. It is trimmed with sky blue ribbon and 
pansies. 
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Faille Bonnet. 


Tue crown of this bonnet is covered with old gold colored faille, which 
is laid in pleats turning toward the left in front and toward the right in 
The brim is covered with the same material trimmed with gold 
and silver cord. The facing of the brim and the band in front are of 
The seam made by joining the crown and brim is 
Similar ribbon is laid across the pleats 


the back. 


dark brown velvet. 
covered with white satin ribbon. 


Waurre Carp Bonner. 

in the back, and forms strings. The bonnet is 
trimmed besides with pink and yellow roses, mign- 
onette, and dark yellow berries, 


White Chip Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is rolled on the outside, 
and faced with dark brown velvet. The band is 
covered with brown velvet, and trimmed with three 
rows of silver cord. The bonnet is trimmed with 
brown satin, which is arranged in two fan-shaped 
puffs joined with a knot at the left side. Besides 
this, the bonnet is trimmed with silver berries and 
dark brown grape leaves and ferns. Strings of 


dark brown satin ribbon, 
Silk Gauze and 
Satin Bonnet. 


Tue frame of 
this bonnet is cov- 
ered with white 
striped gauze. The 
brim is bent in 
Marie Stuart shape, 
and is edged with 
a triple piping of 


white satin and 
with white wax 
beads. Under the 


brim in front is a 
bow of white moiré 
ribbon. The cape, 
pointed in the back, 
is trimmed with 
bows of similar 
ribbon. The trim- 
ming for the bon- 
net consists of a 
white ostrich feath- 
er falling from the 
front to the back, 
a dark red 
and lilacs. Strings 
of narrow. white 
ribbon. 


rose. 
rose, 


Parasols, Figs. 
1-4 


Fig. 1.—Brack 
Faitte PArasor, 
lined with white 


lustring, and edged 
on the bottom with 
a double strip of 
black silk tulle 
three inches and 
three-quarters wide, 
which is darned 
with gold thread in 
squares, ornament- 
ed with gold span- 
gles, and edged with fringe composed of black silk 
and gold beads. Stick of carved black stained 
wood. - 

Fig. 2.—Kcrv Sirk Parasot, lined with the same 
material, which is furnished with a printed brown 
border. Stick of carved yellowish-brown wood. 

Fig. 3.—Brice-cotorep Sirk Parasor, edged 
with a border of brown, blue, and yellow satin 
strips, and lined with blue lustring. Stick of 
carved yellowish-brown wood. 

Fig. 4.—Bivurn Percate Parasot, on the edge of 
which is stitched a cretonne berder in a Turkish 
pattern. 





Fig. 3.—Brte@e-coLoreD SILK 
PARASOL. 





Wall Ornaments of Birds’ Heads and 
Wings. 


Tue method of preparing the head and wings of 
pigeons and other handsome birds for decorative 











Faitte Bonner. 
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Miia, 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs, 11-16, 


purposes has been described, but as many may not clearly understand the 
entire modus operandi for arranging these for hanging or other ornamenta- 
tion, we will endeavor to explain it, as these natural adornments are at 
once elegant and unique, and attract universal attention. 


Two we would particularly mention. 


The one was a pure white domes- 


tic pigeon, which was mounted on a purple velvet shield, the edge of which 
was finished with a border of white feathers, the inner line held by a row 





Fig. 1.—Srrivep Percae Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2, Double Page.] Fig. 2—Bive Linen Dress. 





For description see Supplement. 


Sux Gauze anp Satin Bonner. 


of pear (wax) beads of medium size. It was sus- 
pended over the stand or lectern holding the large 
family Bible, and the appropt iateness of this mural 
decoration was very marked. The other was a 
peacock’s head in all its glory, surrounded by a 
circlet of the brilliant tail feathers, fastened in 
the centre of a crimson velvet bracket lambrequin. 
The points on each side of this central one were 
ornamented with clusters of the tail and covert 
feathers, the entire set being edged with the same. 
The effect of this brilliant work can scarcely be 
conceived, but we can assure all who imitate it 
that they will be well repaid, 

To mount such 
birds, cut a piece 
of heavy mill - board 
about four inches 
square, but taking 
care that it is not 
wider than the head 
of the bird (or rather, 
than the breast feath- 
ers surrounding the 
head). Make holes in 
this piece of mill- 
board to assist in fast- 
ening the wings and 
head in position. The 
wings being taken off 
the board on which 
they were dried, will 
be found quite stiff 
and perfectly formed, 
according to the man- 
ner in which they 
were arranged on the 
board. Lay them side 
by side as they were 
on the board, glue the 
mill- board aml the 
space on the outside 
of each wing that it 
will cover, and tie 
with a darning-needle 
and some twine the 
wings in the position 
desired. 

When both wings 
have thus been fixed, 
they should be tied 
together at certain ’ 
points on the wrong 
side (if they are in- 
tended to stand up 
high above the head 
and behind it). This 
fastening is easily ef- 
fected by using the 
darning - needle and 
strong thread or twine, but keeping under the short 
feathers on the outside of the wings, and by using 
a fine needle and silk, and passing it through the 
shaft of the last feather. In this way the fasten- 
ing is not seen on the right side. The head is next 
affixed, and to make it as perfect as possible is the 
principal point. First take it carefully from the 
board, and remove all the cotton as far as the skull, 
taking care not to injure or soften the hardened 
skin or displace the feathers. Sharpen a piece of 
copper wire to a fine point (or obtain a long shawl 
pin, and remove the head), and inserting it up the 
neck, bore carefully through the skull, holding the 
bird’s head in the palm of the hand, until the 
point pierces through the top of the head. The 
small end of the wire is now to be turned over with 
a pair of pincers or pliers, and the wire drawn down 
until the tiny hook thus formed is concealed by the 
feathers, which must be smoothly laid over it. Thea 











Fig. 4.—Bive PercaLe 
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bend the wire to the pose desired for the head, 
keeping it in the centre of the neck while repla- 
cing the cotton-wool and packing it tightly. Then 
having made a hole in the mill-board to match 
the position of the wire, glue the edges of the 
skin of the breast to the mill-board, pass the 
wire through, press the head close down, and 
then turn the wire on the other side, tying it also 
to one of the wing bones or some of the strings 
by which the wings were fastened on. 

To complete the effect glue on the wing-cov- 
erts side by side on the inside of the wings to 
cover the bones and fastenings, making their up- 
per ends just cover the tie; and at the other ends, 
if they are not quite neat in themselves, a small 
bow of ribbon may be glued on afterward. 

This may appear difficult, but very little prac- 
tice soon renders it quite easy, and such a means 
of forming household elegancies will be highly 
appreciated by those whose facilities for obtain- 
ing handsome birds render a method of utilizing 
such rare and beautiful objects specially valuable. 





THE SECRET OF BUSINESS 
SUCCESS. 

Ir is claimed that Vanderbilt exhibited great 
nerve and shrewd business sagacity in the pur- 
chase of stocks and railroads controlled by him. 
Yet, whenever he made an investment he re- 
ceived in return an equivalent either as his own 
or as collateral security. Dr. R. V. Prerce has 
invested many hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, depending entirely upon the superior 
merits of his goods for security. The unparal- 
leled popularity of his family medicines, and the 
annual increase in their sale, attests in arguments 
stronger than words of their purity and efficiency. 
If the blood be impoverished, the liver sluggish, 
or there be tumors, blotches, and pimples, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will effect a 
speedy and perfect cure. If the bowels be con- 
stipated, use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets. Debilitated females suffering 
with those peculiar dragging-down sensations 
and weaknesses, will find Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription a safe and certain remedy. Prompt 
relief and a permanent cure have so universally 
followed its use, that the doctor now sells it un- 
der a positive guarantee. 

Oaxtanp, Dovetas Co., Onrgon, Jan, 23, 1877. 
Dr. Preace, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir, —Your Golden Medical Discovery has 
cured my daughter of goitre, after many physi- 
cians had failed. Inclosed please find $1 50 for 
a copy of The People’s Common-Sense Medical 
Adviser. With us it takes the place of the fam- 
ily physician. Yours truly, 

Aaron ALLEN. 
Mr. Vernon, Ouro, July 10, 1876. 
Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir, — Four bottles of your Favorite 
Prescription. has entirely cured my wife. We 
employed three different physicians and many 
remedies, but found no relief. With a thankful 
heart, I am, ever your friend, 

—[Com.] Aveust Warrina. 





Frank Lestiz, Esq., of the “Tllustrated Week- 
ly,” says : “For some time past I have been 
using Burnett's Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.” —[ Com.] 











Corvine Wuert..— 
vented Co ying Wie! 
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the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Honiton ana Point Lace 
— Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 

just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and ist Fringes, Galloons and —— 
= Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Ze; 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk ———— Kid, ican al 
materials for ra cgpuode ali ut 





Fringes and Battons made to order, to wand rome 
color. attention paid te Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


| W YORK SHOPI 
po every Sealie ded for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
, bought with discretion, taste, 


onl judgment. ¢ Pape circular. address 
MARY HUNTINGDON 
* ©, Box 1654, New York. 








CREWEL WORK our Rew Maamested 
Seat forse staap, BENTLEY Bs — 
Poe Walker? St., New York. 





wee NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their Te ype. style 
and workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing ¢ Corset is the delight of 
every mother, ice, $1.75. Their new 

Flexible ‘Hip Corset, 
(120 bi rranted = to break 
% down over the oti “price, 

For sale by leading tment Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price 


& Warner Bros, 351 Breedway, N.Y. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Madame Seoor, M.D., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston : 
Permit me to express 4 gratitude to you for the re- 
moval of an Ovarian Fibrous Tumor which troubled 
me for more than ten years, occasioned by a fall during 
the erection of the Continental Theatre in 1865. I was 
confined to my bed for months, caused by external in- 
juries received at the time. I employed an eminent 
surgeon. He cured me of an injured spine, a fractured 
shoulder - blade, and dislocated shoulder, but my in- 
ternal injuries still remained. Although’ I consulted 
able physicians, I. still grew worse. hen you com- 
menced treating me, I was both mentally and Ah hope of 
broken down by my constant eo 

y the ahve of 









a permanent cure had deserted me. 
a friend I called upon you, and you pronounced me 
curable. At this time my size was immense. I could 
not lie down without Leing greatly oppressed for 
breath, and in every way I was completaty discour- 
aged. Now I am entirely well, not a trace of the tumor 
remains, and I owe my cure to your skilful treatment. 
The method of treatment being by absorption, the 
most fastidious lady would not object to it. I feel 
grateful to you as a pioneer in this method of cure, and 
will gladly impart my own experience to any person 
similarly afflicted, or that may wish for future infor- 
mation. Address Mrs. J. B. PAGE DOLLY, 
65 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
TEE 
asx 
MADE. 


Send for 
Circular to 


CHAIR ©O., NEW HAVEN, CT. 





















FOLD 


, WINDOW SHADES. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

> LACE SHADES, elegant, cheap, and durable. 
= GOLD BAND SHADES in great variety. 

2 PLAIN SHADES, all kinds and colors. 

= STORE SHADES made and lettered to order. 
= FIX TURES,Cornices,Tassels, & Cord. 
&. TABLE and STAIR OIL-CLOTHS, &. 


zn 
— JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
° 444 & 446 Pearl St., N. Y. 

__ Factory, Fot Fourth. Avenue and Baltic Street, B Brooklyn. 


ST REL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. ¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


SUPERFLUOUS #4! REMOVED. Circular 


Sree. 8. C. Urnam, Philada. 
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THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 





The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered. 
Eight sizes for hand use, at prices from $10 up- 
wards. yp in Europe and the United 
States to be the Lawn Mower par excellence. aly 
operated, noiseless, and for beauty and evenness of 
work it’ cannot be excelled. We warrant every ma- 
chine. Don’t buy any other till you see this Mower. 
A splendid assortment always on hand. 


CARR & HOBSON, 
47 Cliff Street, New Work. 





SCHWAB'S 
IMPROVED CORSET, 


NOVELTY PATENT CORSET STEEL. 
eof a COMBINATION of HATR 








LOT JEAN 
oan in nee prosice of Fit, ° OFT in 
TO ue ik TE MARRET: 
EACH 
CORSET 
STAMPED 
ever 
SCHWAB invented, They 
° are made of the 
a BEST STEEL, 
ON ’ 
( INSIDE. 
ING of these 
mpreempasioscl Clasps almost 
ALL COLORS IMPOSSIBLE. 


v7 

Por Sale by First-Class 
Manuf: onl 

MEW YORK: NOVELTY CO., N.Y. 


mee e Corset sent to a OF as: of the 
Unite States on receipt o 


BAZAR 


| FASHION- PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a or Bazar ‘ashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stam prepay poset it Th ~ 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 ad, in size, + 
sent only on application by letter, addressed 
JAMES McCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., ad York. 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN 


(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 


MODES DE PARIS, 


171 5th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
The Great Canadian Summer and Health Resort. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Specific in all Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, and 
kindred affections. Season from 1st June to October. 
For guide, givin a, fares, rates, and full detailed 
ormation, 
‘The Grand |} ad Hotel Co, 0 Ottawa, | Canada. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES. 
Our Cotiniele Thimble exeelle all 
others for du meatness and ease, 
will a: soll or richafe the fin ~ ne, are 
more than 
i, ‘nd the "Seedle will not slip. ‘Auorted 
colors. Agents wanted and trade supplied. 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of ® ets. 


Stamps taken. 
Co., 268 Broadway, N. Y. 


























50 MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in goid, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 





with name, 10c. and stamp. 
C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


65 ux Ag’ts Se 10c. 





KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and-on each Package. 





WALTER BAKER & C0.’S 


CHOCOLATE 


These Preparations have 
been the standard of puri- 
ty and excellence for near- 
ly one hundred years, and 
have gained a world-wide 
reputation. They are 
nutritious, and healthy. 
Cocoa contains as much 
flesh - forming matter as 














AND COCOA. 


an excellent food 
for Invalids, and unrival- 
led in delicacy and aroma. 
Breakfast Goooa—a gen- 
eral favorite. Baker's No. 
LChoeclate—the very best 
preparation of plain Choco- 
late in the market. Vanil- 


For Supper 





SF Awarded the Highest Premium at the Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Expositions. 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Bites in the Royal honseholds of England, Germany, 
nited States and West Indies. 

Queen of England, and pronounced 
ted States by all grocers. 


The standard Saheemadionel Powder. 

and Brazil, and used 

It stood the strongest tests mad 
free from any substance of a 


Exclusively ado 
by the at oe — Oy the Cheoniat to the 


Bold in the Uni 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy's, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and u 

The Eugenie Cecbeates or Coiffure de 

Coquetterie, invented and first intro- 

uced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Europe as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady’s head-dress—very 
stylish, self-adjustable, + alla renty, and will not rip 
or tear. Buy from the inventor the only genuine 
article from $2 50 upward. 

A magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISIBLE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other Houre. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c, each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

dvice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most dopery Sree of charge. 
Pasian, g and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ry tere Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Pon utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “‘ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bea es dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 


POWDER. $1 
F. ’s celebrated IND. LIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 pe oe fn to. 

F. eer po a gg TAN, and FR 
TION. $2 

“ Persian i 3 ”* the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest mage op to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. eee Box. 

Something new. F. Coudray’s a RNINE will 
ge the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise i a 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. Do not fail to send for our 

NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 








ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


CORPULENCE!. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
pen the food in the ag preveusng its bein; 
converted into fat. — en in accordance with di- 
a it from two to five 


per week. 
PS Corpalence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two two 
thousand A ae 8g, and what was true then 


the less 
olen + by dr sts, a sont, t ae ‘wt upon re- 
BOTANIC © MEDICINE co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


















p PRINCE es 


PORGANS.°s 


ee U.S. 








Send for Price-Lists. 


S88 BUFFALO? 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only nating 
remedy for removing radically and perseenenty a 
semmeying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without Lye the Skin.’ Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 


80 Plaits at one o a Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circulars ree. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y.- 


9 5 FANCY ‘Cards, Snowflake, Damask Assorted in 2 25 
styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. »Nassau,N.Y. 


P LA bts Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
in Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Ht ‘ours Company, No. 5 Beckman St., New York. 


9 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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JOHNSON BRON. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
600 & 602 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for Bridal & Evening Wear. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, also made 
to order at short notice to match 
any material. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


vores Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Catal logues sent on application, 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., 


19TH AND 20TH STREETS, N.Y. 


Great Bargains this Week ! 


37 Departments. 

Now offering the most extraordinary bargains ever 
known in this city. 

22-inch Gros Grain Silk, 99c.; worth $1 25. 

20-inch Black Guinet Silk, satin face. 

18-inch Fancy Silk, 47c. ; ‘worth 5c. 

Fine Black Cashmere, 40-inch, 37}¢c., 

Black Crapes, Black Henrietta Cloth, “Bleck “Drap 
d’Ete, Black Damasse Grenadine. 

24-inch Black Grenadine, 15c., 18¢c., » We. 

27-inch silk wool Grenadine, 81c.; $ fel S0c. 
UNDERWEAR, CHILDREN’S SUITS, 

CORSETS, GAUZE UNDERWEAR. 

A full assortment at very low prices. 

Chemise, from 25c. Skirts, 49c. u 

Finest Underwear imported, trimmed with Torchon 
Laces. Fine Embroideries at 5fc. 

500 doz. Corsets, 150 bone, otha on 99c.; worth 
$1 25. 

150 doz. 100 bone Corsets at 75c.; worth $1 00. 

1500 doz, Corsets, hand-made, 40c., 50c., 60c.—a great 
sacrifice. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 

5 cases pure Mohair, % wide, l5c.; last week’s 
price, 25c. 
8 cases silk lustre Mohair, 25c.; last week’s price, 
45c. 

8 cases Bourette Mixtures, new designs, 15c.; good 
value at 25c, 

Silk Damasse. Silk Bourette. 

Silk and Wool Mixtures at 31c., 85c. up. 

1 case 13g yards wide French Bourstte, a special 
offering, Tee 3 ee % angest, 5) 0 = 

s er, De 
aes 15c., 18¢c., 20c. 
Black Silk and Wool Grenadine, 25c., 85c., 45c. 
SILKS, 

Summer Silks, 47c. up 

Colored Silks, a reat bar ain, 50c., 60c., T0c., +“ 

50 pieces agg Gros Grain Silk, only We. ; 
duced from $1 
‘ ca Black Silk, 25 inches wide, 75c., 85c., 

15 pieces super A saa Black Silk, Bellon’s make, 
only $1 25, $1 50, $ 














pa L. 

Sun Umbrellas, 20-inch twill silk, $150; worth $2 25, 

Sun Umbrellas, 22-inch twill silk, $175; worth $2 75. 

San Umbrellas, 24-inch twill silk, $1 95; worth $3. 
aa” 's and Rain Umbrellas, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 

u 

Frinese, Gimps, Laces, Collars and Cuffs, Ties, Bows, 
and Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, Ladies’, Misses’, and Gen- 
tlemen’s Hosiery, are all reduced. 

Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods at very popular 

rices. 
4 Housekeeping Linens. 

Sheetings, Shirtings, &c., &. 

American Cambrics, 4c. 


Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt of post-office 
orders. Milliners supplied at pret prices. Orders 
solicited, and filled as carefully as if a personal visit 
was made to our popular etabtiimnent 


Samples free on application. 


RODGERS & ORR BROSG., 


Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


KID GLOVES, 


Lowest Prices Ever Offered. 


500 Dozen 2-Button Undressed Real Kids, 
at 45c, ; regular price, $1. 

600 Dozen 3-Button Undressed Real Kids, 
at 60c. ; regular price, $1 25. 

These are the identical Gloves on which we had such 
a run last fall, being the Greatest Bargain ever 
offered in Kid Gloves in this country, and Ladies 
should make an early examination, 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 


Mme.GURNEY & CO., 


7ll Broadway, N. Y., and 
175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Manufacturers and Im ——— of Lace, Honiton, Point, 
Purls, &c. Illustrated Catalogue and Samples sent 
on receipt of 8c. stamp. 


HEY do not need Washing. Do not 

Fray on the Edge. Perspiration-Proof. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Collars and Cuffs, made of 

an entirely new material, superior to linen in appear- 
ance and durability. 

JAS. H. WHEATLEY & CO., Agents, 
Domestic Building Bazar, 
Cor. Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


9 ELEGANT Cards (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co. »New Haven,Ct. 























We present to the readers of the Bazar a novelty as 
charming as it is new. The “ Princesse” Jackets are 
made of finest Worsted, in shell stitch, shaping to the 
body gracefully, trimmed around the bottom with rich 
ball fringe—forming the prettiest imaginable summer 
over-wrap. Furnished in white, pink, or blue. 

Price only $1 85. By mail, 25 cents extra 








4 
4 


— 


The *Cotntesse Rosebery ” Lawn Sacque, the latest 


and most pleasing design. The Sacque has lapels 
front, and is trimmed around with cluster of tucks 
and embroidery. A vest attaches itself underneath, 
trimmed, to match, with tucks and needlework. The 
quality of lawn and embroidery is sure to please. 


Price only $38 25. By mail, 20 cents extra. 
6a Send bust measure. 





Address your orders to **SPECIAL ORDER DEPARTMENT” of 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Highth Avenue, New York City. 





EVERY LADY 


Who has the slightest regard for her own inter- 
est, and who in these exceedingly hard times is 
compelled to economize, will naturally do her 
shopping on Sixth Avenue, now famous for 
offering, at the lowest prices, the choicest lines 
of Dry and Fancy Goods; and of all the houses 
on the Avenae, KOCH’S, on the corner of 
20th Street, is acknowledged to be the place in 
which to find, at the very lowest figures, what- 
ever may be desired, for his stock is replete 
with Novelties in Silks, both black and colored, 
Dress Goods of every description, lovely Laces 
and Fringes, Trimmings, French and English 
Hosiery, Underwear, Lingerie for Ladies and 
Children, Infants’ Outfits, etc. 

Koch’s Styles of Ladies’ Costumes, Suits, 
Mantelettes, Fichus, Lawn and Cambric Suits 
and Wrappers, are as much the rage among 
Ladies who desire to conform to the fashions as 
are those which purport to come from Paris. 

Ladies who may not, as yet, have paid a visit 
to this famous establishment, will do well to 
make an early call of inspection without feeling 
under obligation to purchase, and with assurance 
of the most polite attention. 


H.C, F. KOCH, 


6th Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York. York. 





KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., nN .¥. 


Great inducements in Linen and Cambric Suits. 

Good < ey aa Suits, handsomely trimmed, only 
$2 50 

All ‘Linen "Suite, ‘trimmed with striped foulard, only 
$2 25; 

All’ By Suits, with cardinal piping, only $4 50; 
worth $6. 

Damasse Linen Suits in brown, blue, and bottle 
green, handsomely trimmed with galoon, cutaway 
sacque, and vest front, only $8 50; worth $10. 

The same Suit without galoon, only $7. 

Beautiful Linen Suits at $6, $6 50, $5, $9, $10. 

Linen Basques and Over-skirts at $2 50, $350 %, 





$5, $6. 
Grass Linen Basque and Over-skirt, trimmed with 
brown foulard, at 89c. 
Beautiful Lawn Suits at all prices. 
Cambric Suits from $2 to $6 50. 
Misses’ Cambric and Linen Suits from $1 25 to $2. 
An elegant stuck of Cloth Suits a all prices. 
Bargains in all kinds of Dry Good 


Send for Onsdheghe. 


_ LACE PATTERNS, — 


For making HONITON LACE COLL y 
CUFFS, Barbes, Fichus, Tie- Ends, &c. Largest 
stock in the country. Send 3c. stamp for 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
BENTLEY ones. Manufacturers, 
2 Walker St., New York. 


THE — Fae wEw COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Send 
for circular to Mux. LA FRANC, 635 Broadway, N. Y. 
95 jot para se Navy Blue, Seal Brown, and Bottle 

Green Cards, with name in gold, 20c. 25 Fancy 
Cards, plain or gold, 10c. 150 styles. Agent’s outfit 10c. 
Good cards, good work. HULL & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Illustrated Book of over 150 Beautiful Patterns of 
Fichus, Barbs, Collars, Cuffs, Necklaces, Handk 
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NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. roe BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
PARASOLS. G 0 Fanoy Goons. 
are 0? O HOSIERY. 
‘SUITS. OL “Laces. 

’ ONES 
x ot 








® Eighth Avenue 


| Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








L 
°, JONES 

SHOES. O QO SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 5 O CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. \V_ Housefurnishing ¢ Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
oosdinnnsipapiiateidinidine 
Ga Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


AITKEN, SON, & C0,, 


IMPORTERS, 


873 & 875 BROADWAY, N. Y.,, 


Solicit orders by mail for Ribbons, Laces, Lace Goods, 
Millinery, Trimmings, Hosiery, and Underwear. 

Prompt and most careful effort will be made to send 
goods so ordered, forward samples, and satisfactorily 
answer letters of inquiry. We have now in press a 
circular designed to particularize some special and 
seasonable attractions of our stock, which we would 
be very pleased to send to ladies yet unacquainted 
with our goods. 








HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


950 ag lg 50 _ poet free. 
Mme. GURNEY co. 


Or ae S$ Bouaue, 


EVERLAST “OR House Dt 


c BEA 
(Pwo ce Nie DA NATIVE PLANTS & S$ 
os ARNOLD PUETZ FLORIST 


Fi 
For Summer Wear. 


BLACK FRENCH LACES. 

a MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, FOR 
FLOUNCINGS. 

EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 

NEW GRASS, CRIMPED, AND MARABOUT 
TRIMMINGS. 

RICH CLAIR, RAINBOW, and JETTED FRINGES. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 








€. JACKSONVILLE FLA 








chiefs, Sacques, Lambrequins, Tie-Ends, &e., 25c., 
fre. Mime. GURNEY & CO., P. 0. Box 27. 





5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 








b.RUUEY & 3 


Grand & Ale Ss, X.Y 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


ROUND HATS, 
MAINLY MANUFACTURED DURING 
THE PAST WEEK. 

STYLISH TRIMMED HATS, 50c., T5c., $1, $1 25, 
$1 50, $2 up. 

VERY HANDSOME at $2 75, $3, to $4 75. 

SUPERB DESIGNS AND NOVELTIES, % to $35. 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST STOCK, MOST COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT OF NOVELTIES. 
LADIES’ PROMENADE HATS AND BONNETS, 
65c., T0c., 85c., 95c., $1 25, $1 50, $1 75. 
ENGLISH MILANS, 65c., 75c., 85c., and 95c. 
CHILDREN’S PAMILLA AND MANILLA HATS, 
25c., 35c., and 50c. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 55¢ 55c., T5c., $1 up. 


LARGE PU PURCHAS E. 


2500 LEGHORN HATS and BLOOMERS, 45c., 55c., 
65c, T5c., S5c., 95c., $1 25, $150 up. Great Bargains. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS AND CAPS, léc., 
25c., 35c., 50c., T5c. 

CROQUET, RIDING, AND SEA-SIDE HATS. 
INFANTS’ LACE BONNETS AND CAPS, 35., 5%c., 

65c. up. 

MOURNING BONNETS. 
ORDERS EXECUTED PROMPTLY. 
IMPORTER’S STOCK OF FRENCH MON- 
TURES AND FLOWERS, 

At Half Last Week’s Prices. 
ALSO MANUFACTURER'S STOCK OF THE RICH- 
EST OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS. 


Catalogue and Price-List, 


Containing over 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3113 Grand St. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 








Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Dress Goods, Foreign and Domestic, in all the latest 
Spring and Summer Styles, at lowest prices. 

Grenadines, Black and Colored, in every variety, at 
10c. to $2 50 per yard. 

Cashmeres, Lustres, and Serges, Black and all the 
new shades, at 16c. to $1 50 per yard. 

Bourettes, Beiges, Buntings, Pongees, Dentelles, and 
all other fashionable Dress Fabrics, at 12\c. to $2 


per yard. 
SILKS. 

Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks, in every style and 
make, at 50c. and up. 

Our Black Gros Grain Silks at $1, and our Colored 
Dress Silks in every shade at 75 cents per yard, are 
far superior to those offered by any other house at the 
same prices. 

Ladies’ Suits, Sacques, Dolmans, Capes, Fichus, and 
Wraps, all styles, Fr reat reduction. 

Send for CATALOGUE, free on application. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, plain and beaded in jet, Are-en« 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new ee for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In ordering 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders by mail 
bs receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES. 

P. 8S. — Wholesale Department, second and third 
floors. We make specialties of Dress Trimmings and 
Buttons, Neck Wear and Fancy Ribbons. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 } Broadway, . Y. 








- MILLINERY. 


We have now on hand a full line of carefully selected 
MILLINERY GOODS for the spring trade, and 
are daily a the latest novelties. We call special 
attention to our elegant designs in 


Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


Both French and of our own manufacture, which we 
offer at prices greatly below those of former seasons. 
We alee none but first-class trimmers, and guaran- 
tee our work to give entire satisfaction—any aitera- 
tions being made without additional charge. Ladies’ 
own materials made up at lowest rates. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and 
any information desired previous to ordering will be 
cheerfully given. 

Orders by Express sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
examining ; if not satisfactory, can be returned at our 
expense. 


E. VAN VORST & CoO., 
95 West Eleventh Street, bet. Sth and 6th Aves., N. ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 

Tux ordinary incidents of 
Kife sometimes take a theo- 
logical turn. When -a_lady 
was half-way up the Righi 
she asked the conductor what 





would happen if one of the 
cogs of the track should give 
way. He replied that there 
was a brake at the forward 
end of the car. She imagined 
that the brake itself might 
give way, and asked what 
would be the consequence 
then. The conductor assured 
her that there would be no 
danger even in that extrem- 
ity, for there was another 
brake at the rear end of the 
car, “But,” she persisted, 
“suppose that should give 
way too; where would we go 
in that case ?” 

The conductor, who was a 
Lutheran of the old school, | 
replied: “Madam, in that | 
case it would depend en- | 
tirely on how you. had been 
brought up.” 

—————— 
CHERRY RIPE. 

Youne Lavy. “I wish for 
three pounds of cherries, if 
you please.” 

Pourre Venpor. “Can I 
send them any where for you, 
miss ?” 

Youne Lapy. “ No, thank 
you, I can carry them if you 
take out the stones.” 

anesinandpigmenees 





An orp “Saw.”—An an- 
thor’ work is always head- 
work; consequently often 
wood-work, and frequently 
fret-work. ‘ 





There are beautiful warm 
soda springs in Colorado, and 
ple who go bathing in 
hem at once exclaim, “Ob, 
but this is sodalicious.” 








a 
“I wish you'd let me go to 
the city with you,” said a 
oung wife to her financial 
husband; “*i should so like 
just for Once to take a stroll 
through the money market.” 

=. 


A man never knows wheth- 
er a joke.of his is good until 
he shows it to some one else. 
Then he knows it is bad, 

Seieeppllliintieninn 

The phonograph is to be 
utilized b ding that ma- 
chine to all the clocks in the 
house, 80 as to accompany 
their striking with appro- 
priate remarks as to dinner. 

=> 


A contemporary announces 
that “‘ pocket-books are worn 
shorter this season,” to suit 
the very short condition of 
the indebted. 


—_—»____ 

A New York truckman ad- 
vertises to “move furniture 
so that it- will show to the 
best advantage.” 


—_—p—__. 

The reason the war was so 
hard upon the Turks was that 
every fatal casualty made an 
average of four widows, 


a 

“Paper, Sir?” asked the 
newsboy. 

“No; I never read,” was 
the blunt answer. 

** Hi, boys, come here,” call- 
ed out the gamin; “here’s a 








—$ 

A celebrated actress, whose 
fresh smile and silver voice 
favored the decept ion, always 
called herself “‘sweet six- 
teen.” She stated her age as sixteen in a court as wit- 
ness. Her son was directly afterward called up, and 
asked how old he was, “Six months older than moth- 
er,” was the honest reply. 

2 
HOSPITALITY. 

Maun (daughter of the house). ** There are those two 
Miss Tomlinsons—horrid things! I wonder who ask- 
ed them ?” 

Eva (ditto). “Idid. Papamademe. But we needn't 
find them partners, you know.” 

a 
A RISING GENIUS. 

Youre Lapy (in course of conversation). “ You've 
read Pendennis, of course 2?” 

Fasuionan.e Sorts er (who is, however, quite un- 
known to fame). “‘ A—Pendennis! Ah!—let me see! 
That's Thackeray's, isn’t it? No, I’ve not. The fact 
is, I never read books—I write them !” 

<ntmniebGpeman 
“A PLEASANT MIXTURE.” 

Lapy. “I hope your little grandson took all that 
beef tea I sent, Mr. Stubbles.” 

n. 8. “ Ne’er a drop would he take, mum, and the 
milk and sugar as I put in, you wouldn't credit.” 
—_—_——@———_ 


“DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.” 


Youna Hovsrexerrrr. “I'm afraid those porgies I 
bought of you yesterday were not fresh. My husband 
said they were not nice at all.” 

Fisureman, “ Well, marm, that be your fanlt—it 
bean’t mine. I’ve offered ‘em yer every day this weck, 
and you might ’a’ad ’em o’ Monday if you'd ’aloiked !” 

—_<_——_ 


An Unpieasant Sort or Anrrrumetic — Division 
among families. 
MATED AND REMATED. 


A tear stood in her eye of blue, 

She said, “Oh, what would Edwin do 
Were Angelina fated 

To quit this happy world and die ?” 

His quivering lips made quick reply, 
“Till get you, love, cremated.” 


On rosy 7 a& pout was seen 

“What will you do yourself, i mean ?” 
Bright eyes his answer waited. 

When from his heart resistless came 

The answer, twas almost the same, 
“TH get myself remated.” 


SONG OF OUR SUMMER PESTS. 
“We are coming, Suffering Public, several hundred thousand strong.” 


Yanker Incenvuity.—A genius down East intends 
applying for a patent for a machine which, he says, 
when wound up and in motion, will chase a hog over 
a ten-acre lot, catch, yoke, and ring him ; or by a slight 
change of gearing it will chop him into sausages, work 
his bristles into shoe-brushes, and manufacture his tail 
into a cork-screw. 


Somebody has taken the trouble to write a book 
about How to find the Stars. Don’t wait to read it— 
step on a bit of orange peel. 


—_—— 

“I wish to be a friend to the friendless, a father to 
the fatherless, and a widow to the widowless,” said a 
gushing speaker at a recent revival meeting. 




















NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


Tue Fonp not assooratep with Weatta—A fand of 
humor, ; 

A POSER. 

Senorant-Masor. ‘ Now, Private Smith, you know 
very well none but officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers are allowed to walk across this grass !"” 

Privatr Saurru. “ But, sergeant-major, I’ve Captain 
Graliam’s verbal orders to—” 

Serorant-Masor. “ None o’ that, Sir. Show me the 
captain's verbal orders. Show ’em to me, Sir!” 


An editor offers a reward of five dollars for the best 
treatise on “How to make out-door life attractive to 
the mosquito.” ss 

Tur Most UNPoPULAR Perry Orricer In THE AnmMy— 
Corporal punishment. 

—_o——— 

AMr. Post, of Ohio, aged one hundred years, is miss- 
ing from home. His friends should look for him in 
the dead-letter office, where he is probably held for 
Post age. 


man as is practicin’ for the 

jury.” : 

In Paris jokes on the Exhi- 

bition are in order. A wid- 

owed mother of penurious 

habits, with an only son, is reported to have called on 

a physician in reference to her boy’s health. She de- 

scribed his symptoms, among which was w-t of ap- 

petite. The doctor said it was only the lassitude of 

spring. ‘Let me treat him, and I will give him a 
stomach to devour all before him.” 

The widow thought a moment. ‘ Provisions will be 

so dear when the Exposition opens! It is better to 

let him remain as he is.” 


—_————— 
ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST. 
Sruptovus o.p Lapy. “ Did you ever read all about 
that great plague in London, dearie 2?” 
FFROTIONATE Huspanp. ** No,nor I doan’t want tew ; 
bain’t it enough to ‘ave a plague in my own house ?” 


_— pe 
A Ligut Emr.toyment—The lamp-lighters’, 


expstncinallosgsepiengs 
TO A YOUNG AND LOVELY LADY DOCTOR, 
BY A SUFFERER. 


my queen, I’ve seen you laying low 
he wild, intractable bronchitis, 
Fierce morbilli you've forced to go, 
And devastating parotitis, 
Before you hordeolum flees, 
And doubtless you could give a praxis 
For stemming the intricacies 
Of complicated epistaxis. 
ayhap your practiced skill disdai 
Phaer Ronee. 2 po Bae nen 
But though you conquer subtle pains, 
Otalgi y, and odontalgic— 
And t — your art may be displayed 
In curbing rabid ecchymosis— 
y case is one in which you've made 
An inefficient diagnosis, 


Whene’er your Asculapian lore 
You exercise in my direction, 
You seem to utterly ignore 
My fervent cardiac affection. 
And only you can cure it, mise, 
Or give relief in any measure. 
A neat prescription such as this 
I'd take with something more than pleasure : 


As “Recipe, Infus: amor, 
Of banns comp: 8 (or license sivgle), 
Of parsons 1, of bride-maids 4, 

Of groomsmen 4, together mingle ; 
Then drop in speeches till they're done, 
And, as the patient takes to starting, 

Of trunks a heap, a carriage 1, 
And aqua ad—the tears at parting.” 














OPENING OF THE SUMMER SEASON. 


ARRIVAL oF THE SARATOGA TRUNK Demon, THE TERROR OF Hote Porters. 




































































A SKETCH AT STEWART’S HOTEL. 


GENTLEMANLY CLERK. 


“Excuse me, madam, but you know our Rule—no Pets allowed in the House.” 











